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LABOR WILL AID 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


Massachusetts Federation Votes 
to Work Actively for It This 
Winter 








At its annual convention held last 
week in Fall River, the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor voted not 
merely to endorse woman suffrage, as 
it did last year, but to make the meas- 
ure its own and work for it. The res- 
olutien was introduced by the tele- 
phone operatofs and members of the 
Boston Women’s Trade Union League. 

The labo? organizations that have 
endorsed woman suffrage include, 
among others, the National Woman’s 
Trade Wnion League and all its State 
branches, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the State Federations of 
California, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


WOMEN’S BALLOTS 
AID GOOD ROADS 


Highways of Enfranchised States 
Are Praised at Big Pennsyl- 
vania Convention 











The great Good Roads Convention 
held in the House of Representatives 
at Harrisburg last week was the larg- 
est meeting of its kind that ever as- 
sembled in Pennsylvania. Delegations 
were present from almost every coun- 
ty in the State. The Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and other dignitaries 
emphasized the importance of good 
roads, and urged a $50,000,000 bond is- 
sue for the purpose. 

President Joseph H. Weeks said 
that if the great issue of good roads 
was to win it must have the aid of 
the homes and the women, a remark 
that brought out loud applause. Then 
he introduced. Mrs. Mabel Cronise 
Jones, president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association, 
to speak on good roads from the wom- 
en’s point of view. The Harrisburg 
Star-Independent says: 

“Mrs. Jones was an eloquent advo- 
cate of good roads, which she said 
made social life possible in the rural 
districts—they widen the power of life. 
She held that wth good roads life on 
the farm would be more more attrac- 
tive. The moral, spiritual and mental 
welfare of the State is enhanced when 
the State provides good roads. In 
nine States where women vote, they 
have been foremost in establishing 
good roads, and the road systems in 
those States are the best in the coun- 
try. In closing the speaker made a 
plea for woman suffrage, which she 
maintained would further the interest 
of good roads. Mrs. Jones’s address 
was heard with much interest, and she 
was loudly applauded. 

“President Weeks said he intended 
to vote for woman suffrage when it 
comes before the people two years 
from now, and the convention showed 
its feeling in that direction by ap- 
plauding heartily.” 





The Maryland Republicans at their 
State convention in Baltimore last 
week, adopted a platform containing 
planks in favor of votes for women, 
the intiative and referendum. 





The largest Congress that has ever 
assembled in the history of the Eng- 
lish Trades-Union movement met at 
Manchester a few days.ago. It passed 
a resolution protesting against the 
Prime Minister’s failure to redeem his 
repeated pledges to the women of 
Great Britain, and demanding a gov- 
ernment measure for the reform of 
the suffrage, which must include the 
enfranchisement of women. 





Women in Orchestras 











Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles. 


Two Striking Examples of What Women Have Accomplished in Orchestral Activity—Above: 


The Women’s 


Below: The Fadettes, Composed of Graduates of a Prominent Conservatory 


of Music; a Traveling Symphony Orchestra. 











great reform movement of the hour. 


have the material, why should we not 
for its value and its excellence. 
“An orchestra of women would 


Fadettes’ Orchestra of Boston; 
concertmaster’s chair; 


backbone of our festivals. 











CHURCH CONGRESS: 
WILL DISCUSS 
Vain Effort Mate to Bar Out 


Burning Question of Woman’s 
Ballot 





The Church of England Congress, 
which will sit this year at Southamp- 
ton, is preparing to discuss—with 
some heat—the question of woman’s 
suffrage. Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
Snowden are among the suffragists 
who will be present, and a very inter- 
esting debate is anticipated. Leading 
men of the Anti-Suffrage League sent 
in a strenuous protest against having 
the question considered at the Church 
Congress at all, but their objections 
were overruled. They apparently held 
with a Wisconsin legislator who said, 
some years ago, that he objected to 
any talk about votes for women, be- 
cause he had observed that the ques- 
tion “grew with discussion.” The 
authorities of the Church Congress 
have judged wisely in deciding that 
so important a moral question ought 
not to be excluded from consideration 
at their great gathering. The outcome 
will be awaited with interest. 

The Congress opens Sept. 30 and 
cleses Oct. 3. One day will be de- 
voted to a discussion on “The King- 
dom of God and the Sexes,” led by 
Bishop Welidon, Dean of Manchester. 


in the Hartford Symphony Orchestra; 
ized a string quartet, for which Elsa Ruegger was solo ’cellist. 
Germany, and the Nora Clench Quartet holds its own against many masculine rivals. 

“There are already in this country several hundred musical clubs, eomposed of women, with a membership 
of nearly 100,000, who are the greatest factor in the encouragement of artists of the highest rank. 
They are, indeed, the backbone of our best orchestras, for the Philharmonic, it is a well- 
known fact, would have gone to pieces not long ago but for the late Mrs. George R. Sheldon.” 


a 





It is going to make the world better, 


have the orchestra? 


not be a fad. Indeed, it 


not long ago, in 


The Soldat String Quartet is known throughout 


ZURICH ELECTS 
FIRST GUARDIAN 


Woman Chosen to Care for 
Poor Under Switzerland’s New 
Law 


Olga Lenz, Doctor of Law, has been 
appointed by the city council of Zurich 
a member of the City Board of Guara. 
ians. This is the first time a woman 
has been chosen to this office in 
Switzerland. As the new Swiss civil 
law makes women eligible it is ex- 
pected that other cities will follow 
the example of Zurich. 


The suffrage automobile tour 
through Iowa closed with a record of 
30 meetings at which there was an at- 
tendance of approximately 7,500 peo- 
ple. At Knoxville an audience of 700 
heard addresses by Clifford Thorne, 
chairman of the State Railroad Com- 
mission; Rabbi Mannheimer and Miss 
Flora Dunlap of Des Moines. The 
trip wound up with a big meeting at 
Indianola, with Senator A. V. Proudfit 
presiding. “We consider our tour a 
decided success in every particular,” 
said Miss Dunlap, who with Mrs. P. J. 
Mills made the entire trip. “Im éveny 


city but one we were met by,- the’! 


Mayor or his representative. Tht fact’ 
that we came in touch with city offf- 
cials means more to our cause than 
if we had concerned ourselves only 


“The great feminist movement which is taking place all over the world, in Islam, in Europe, and more par- 
ticularly in the United States, is, in my judgment,” says Mr. John C. Freund, Editor of “Musical America,” “the 


for it will make it sweeter and cleaner. 


“In this uplift, music, literature and the arts will play their part with our ninety millions. 

“Already there are municipal and even State movements for the recognition of music, not only as a necessary 
and integral part of education, but as a necessary and integral part of that recreation which is as much a duty in hu- 
man life as the providing of food, drink, clothes and sleep. 
“What we need is a symphonic orchestra composed of women and led by a woman. 


“Such an orchestra will be supported by liberal-minded people, perhaps, first, for its novelty, but afterward 


“Tt will act as an example, and other orchestras composed of women will be formed all over the country. 
is not any new thing. 
there is a fine women’s symphony orchestra in Los Angeles, with Cora Foy in the 
there is the noted A£olian Ladies’ Orchestra in London, England, now over twenty years old, 
with a woman conductor; there is the Olive Mead Quartet, the American String Quartet; there are women who play 
Detroit, Mich., the ladies of the Fine Arts Society organ- 


There is the well-known 


They are the 


SENATE DEBATES _ 
ON AMENDMENT 


Jones of Washington, Clapp of 





Minnesota, and Others Speak 
for Women ~ 





In the U. S. Senate last week 
Senator Wesley L. Jones of Washing- 
ton brought up the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 1, which 
provides for the submission to the 
States of an amendment to the United 
States constitution forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. The 
resolution has already passed its first 
and second reading. It was favorably 
reported to the Senate in June. 

Miss Alice Paul, chairman of the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suf- 
frage, and other prominent suffragists 
in Washington, occupied seats in the 
gallery. 


Petitions from All States 

“The resolution is now on the ealen- 
der,” said Senator Jones, “and ought 
to be considered and acted upon at 
once. Congress is in session. The 
Senate is not considering any legisla- 
ton.; ,We are adjourning three days 
at & time while this important legis- 
Jation awaits consideration. A short 
time ago petitions were presented 
from every State in the nation asking 





with the women’s clubs,” 








(Concluded on Page 311.) 


In the first place, as we 


WOMEN TO VOTE 
IN CALGARY 





Provided They Can Read in Sec- 
ond Reader—May Have Wom- 
en Police 





Despatches from Canada report that 
the City Council of Calgary has de- 
cided to amend the city charter so as 
to give the municipal franchise to all 
adult men and women, subject to the 
qualification that every voter must be 
able to read the second reader now 
used in the Alberta schools. It is also 
expected that two women will be ap- 
pointed to the Calgary police force. 


TEACHERS FORM 
MANY LEAGUES 


Kentucky Men and Women Or- 
ganize After Addresses at 
Teachers’ Institutes 











Addresses on woman suffrage have 
been given at a great number of the 
Teachers’ Institutes in Kentucky dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, Miss Laura Clay and 
other prominent Kentuckians have 
been the speakers. The Lexington 
Herald says: 

“At almost every institute where an 
address is given on suffrage a County 
League for Woman Suffrage is formed 
and a number of members, both 
teachers and citizens, men and wom- 
en, are enrolled,” 





If all of Nebraska follows the lead 
of the various Teachers’ Institutes 
held in that State, the suffrage amend. 
ment will be passed by an overwhelm. 
ing majority when it comes before 
the voters in the fall of 1914. The 
Douglas County Institute, meeting in 
Omaha, endorsed suffrage without a 
dissenting vote. When Mrs. Draper 
Smith, State president, asked for an 
expression, every hand in the audi- 
euce went up. The Clay County Insti- 
tute gave a special suffrage demon- 
stration on the court house lawn, with 
festoons of electric lights and Votes 





for Women decorations. The Adamg 
County Institute also endorsed guf- 
frage without a dissenting vote. 


PLENTY OF GOOD 
SUFFRAGE PIES 


Culinary Skill of Ohio Women 
Much in Evidence at Suffrage 
Fair 











They say the home is woman’s sphere. 
To every suffragist that’s clear. 

To prove this, everyone must make 
For the Suffrage Fair a pie or cake, 
A salad, sandwich or a tart 

To show our culinary art. 

Bring jellies, jams and pickles, too; 
Send in your wares without ado. 
Perhaps you'll get the ribbon blue, 
And for The Cause win friends a few. 
Mrs, C. W. Merrill of Cleveland had 
to collect pies and cakes from the 
suffragists for the Suffrage Fair last 
week. She sent out the foregoing 
rhyme, and the pies and cakes fairly 
flocked to the new Suffrage Head- 
quarters at 1706 Euclid Avenue as a 
result. There is some talk of mak- 
ing Mrs. Merrill poet laureate to the 
Cleveland Party! 





Rev. Daniel Crawford, a Scotch mis- 
sionary who has spent 23 years in 
Africa, is authority for the statement 
that there is no such thing as a fe- 
male cannibal; that, although the 
men eat human flesh, the women 
never do. 
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OF PARLIAMENT 


eee 
By Olive Tilford Dargan 
O soul of England, hast thou fled this 


isle, 
And left the brute enthroned in 
Milton’s land? 
Must all thy deathless dead be silent 
while 
The trumpet of the beast gives his 
command, 
And tinkling sheep-bells of his fol- 
lowers drown 
The voice of Justice we go out to 
meet? 
Strike through these clouds that from 
above cast down 
Infernal dark and seem to change 
Hell’s seat! 
Strike through with homing wing, O 
wanderer, 
And lift thy light once more in Eng- 
land’s name, 
Or else that sun famed ne’er to set 
on her 
Shall shine but to reveal her redder 
shame, 
Nor wealth, nor power, nor sword or 
song or pen, 
Remove that stain from brows of 
Englishmen! 


- SOME DONT’S 


By Anna Cadogan Etz 








Won't think that the women who 
want to vote want to take man’s job 
away. They just want to help men 
where they seem to need it most— 
in politics. 

Don’t think that women who want 
to vote are tired of homemaking. 
They aren’t. But they want the lat 
est tool—the vote—so that they can 
make better homes. 

Don’t think that woman suffrage will 
only double the vote. It does more 
than that. For in countries where 
women vote, more men vote than 
voted before. 

Don’t think that woman suffrage 
will drive men out of politics. It en- 
courages them to come in—that is, 
the good ones; the bad ones are in al 
ready. 

Don’t think that if women vote 
they will desert the home for politics. 
They take the home into politics, as 
most of the bills introduced by 
women legislators pertain to home 
interests. 

Don’t think that woman suffrage 
will result in women’s voting at dis- 
orderly, unattractive polling places. 
They don’t have to. When men know 
that women are going to vote, they 
use libraries or churches for polling 
places, as in Los Angeles, or decorate 
the booths with flowers, as in Port- 
land. 

Don’t think that the women who 
want to vote are unfriendly to men. 
They are not. It is the anti-suffra- 
gists who refuse to lend a hand, who 
wish to leave ail the burdens on men 
while they keep all the privileges. 

Don’t forget that it is the suffragist 
who wants to serve, while the anti- 
suffragist wants to shirk. 

Don't forget that city government 
is just big housekeeping. 

Don’t forget that women have been 
housekeepers for thousands of years, 
while men have never had any house- 
keeping experience. 

Don’t forget to vote for the woman 
suffrage amendment, if you can vote, 
or, if you can’t, get someone else to, 
because this is the only way that the 
housekeeping experience of women 
can be utilized in city and State and 
nation. 


A GREAT GUN 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton tells this 
story of her first meeting with Mrs. 
Catt: It was at a National Suffrage 
Convention a good many years ago. 
Mrs. Upton was seated at the report- 
ers’ table, as in those days she had 
charge of the convention press work 
—‘“publicity” they call it now. A 
young woman, very pretty, in a de- 
mure, flower-trimmed bonnet—who 
was not down on the program—had 
made a speech. She was a new per- 
son, so here was possible “copy.” 
Mrs. Upton handed her a note, “Who 
are you? Where were you born, 
where educated, what have you done, 
are you married?” The pencil reply 
read, “Born in Wisconsin, educated in 
Iowa, did newspaper work in Cali- 
fornia. Am married; he is in the back 
of the hall. Am not a big gun, never 
will be. Carrie Chapman Catt.” She 
is just as simple, just as direct, just 
as unpretending today, though she has 
developed into a gun whose shot has 
been heard around the world. All hail, 
our International President!—Eliza- 
beth J. Hauser in Everywoman. 


oe) 








“Women of Texas!” exclaimed a 
slender woman in white, who had 
just mounted a step-ladder near the 
curb in front of Lorrimer’s drug 
store. 

“Men and women of Texas!” she 
again ejaculated, more reassuringly. 
The straggling listeners moved on 
and smiled derisively. 

“Go on, Edna; that’s perfectly love- 
ly,” said Ruth Markham, in cheerful 
tones. “You’ve made a good begin- 
ning,” she added, as she bent for- 
ward to hand a paper to a fruit 
vender. 

“La signora della scala!” shouted 
the son of Italy, waving his cap as 
he handed over his coin. 

The woman on the ladder readjust- 
ed her hat. “Really, Ruth, I must 
wait; there is no one here to listen,” 
she sighed. Just then a troop of uni- 
versity students sauntered along and 
headed for the soda counter. 

“A suffragette, by George! Why, 
this isn’t London. Where did she 
come from?” exclaimed the stout one 
in front. 

“Hush, Jack; can’t you see that’s 
Mr. Landgrave’s daughter?” muttered 
a tall student, thumping his com- 
panion in the ribs. “Why, she’s a 
society girl, and she’s some beauty!”’ 
“We want to tell you about votes 


for women,” called the speaker, 
smilingly. 
The tall student halted, and a 


small circle gathered at the curb. 
Edna seized her opportunity and 
launched forth on woman's ability, 
her political power in past history, 
and the undoubted strength of her in- 
tellect in competition with men. 

“That won’t hold water,” called out 
a student in white linen. 

“Why not?” answered the speaker, 
earnestly. “We have proof positive 
in your own university. Who came 
out first in the examinations?” she 
flung back, laughingly. 

“She knows what she’s talking 
about,” said the man with gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and the circle 
moved on, but not before Ruth and 
Etta had distributed hand-bills and 
sold each one a “Tribune”. The 
crowd began to gather and push 
toward the curb. 

“Foah de Lawd’s sake—why, dat 
am Miss Edna up yonder on de lad- 
der,” drawled Aunt Nancy, resplend- 
ent in gay calico, at the edge of the 
crowd. “Shua as you bawn, chile, 
thar she am. I dun knowed Miss 
Edna long time. She ain’t had no use 
for beaux sence she sent Massa John 
Gorham off. What she talkin’ about, 
anyway?” 

“Them’s sofferjets,” answered her 
companion. “Dey want ter vote. I 
likes ter hear ’em,” she said, as she 
squeezed her portly figure into the 
crowd. 

The speaker held hér audience in 
rapt attention, telling them about the 
labor problems, and shorter hours. 
The women pressed closer and 
nodded approvingly when she grew 
more eloquent on the child labor 
question. 

“There’s nothin’ in this for me,” re- 
marked a small, freckled-faced boy, 
hitching up his trousers. “Come on, 
Billy!” he yelled to his little brother. 
“We ain’t no females what wants the 
vote! We’ve got it,” and they 
dodged under the crowd and disap- 
peared. 

The smiling face of the druggist 
peered from his doorway. He turned 
to Flora and asked innocently: 
“What would you call a man who be- 
lieves in suffrage?” 

“Why, Mr. Lorrimer, you need in 
struction,” she replied winningly. 
“You must read George Herbert, and 
here,” she added, handing a “Tribune.”’ 
“You may help the cause and gain in 
knowledge.” The druggist bowed 
profoundly. 

Edna smiled bravely, and asked for 
questions. She replied to a stout 
woman in gray linen who inquired if 
women must go to war when they 
have the vote. A group of soldiers in 
khaki uniform at the side of the curb 
looked up and smiled significantly; 
but when the speaker set forth, in a 
glowing tribute, the valor and splen- 
dor of the United States army, a por- 
tion of the Twenty-second infantry 





stood at attenton and saluted. 


“That’s a fine speech,” said Major 
Kennedy, feelingly, and he stepped 
across the curb to shake hands with 
the speaker. 

As she stooped to give her hand. 
she was conscious of a pair of eyes 
gazing intently from across the 
street. Bright they were, blue and 
burning. A sudden honk and lurch of 
a car brought the owner irto. full 
view—a familiar and unexpected fig- 
ure, Edna sighed regretfully as she 
recalled a hasty note and the pain it 
had given. The message had borne 
a “votes for women” seal. Then she 
thought triumphantly of the noble 
cause she espoused, and, bracing her 
slender arms on the little platform of 
the ladder, she continued in a trem- 
bling voice to the end of her speech. 

“Madre de Dios!” ejaculated a 
track worker, looking from under his 
sombrero as he shifted his pickaxe. 
“Those American women! What do 
they want now?” “Why, they’re a 
credit to the country,” retorted 
Michael Riley. “God bless that fine 
gurl!” he exclaimed, “and hooray for 
‘votes for women!’” At this time 
the crowd yelled. 

Flushed and trumphant, Edna 
stood before the applauding throng. 

“And now,” she added, flashing her 
fine gray eyes and waving her hands 
appealingly, “you will help us! Buy 
the papers.” 

A scramble for “Tribunes” fol 
lowed, and in a short time a group of 
enthusiastic women triumphant'y 
held up well-filled purses, callng ex- 
ultingly, “Every paper sold.” 

The Speaker descended amidst the 
chattering crowd. She was pushed 
and jostled, and finally lost from her 
companions in the swirling, eddying 
throng which moved along the gaily 
lighted street. Electric signs winked 
and flashed invitingly. The motion 
picture sirens lured with their ting-a 
ling melodies from behind placards of 
varied scenes. Trolley cars clanged 
across the track, autos honked and 
coughed above the din. Men, women 
and children, chattering, laughing 
screaming, streamed up and down. 
A sudden swerve brought her, worn 
and breathless, to the street crossing 
A motor car chugged to a stop, and a 
familiar voice called: 

“Will you ride with a convert?” 


She looked up, flushed and happy 
and stepped into the car. 

“Let me congratulate you,” he whis 
pered when they were away from the 
noise and tumult of the street. “I’ve 
been won over,” said he laughingly 
“and it was your speech, Edna 
Things seemed clearer to me after 
listening to you, and you did look so 
beautiful!” 

“Why, I am glad it pleased you,” 
she replied, and lapsed into sudden 
stillness. 

Silently they rode toward the quiet 
distance, where the bay glittered 
green and silver as it slapped its 
waters lazily against the arches of 
the causeway bridge. A tug coughed 
its approach under the span, and a 
redsnapper boat spread its white 
goose wing and scudded to the north. 
The huge transports creaked at their 
moorings close to the dock, rocked 
in the tide, and reflected their mon- 
strous hulks in the quiet waters. 
Red and green lights twinkled; a 
long brown ribbon unwound across 
the gray viaduct and swung away 
through the dense shadows. Motor 
cars danced their searchlights on the 
smooth road, and bumped across the 
track where the flagman nodded by 
his’ post. The operator clicked 
through the silence of his tower, and 
the bell rang for the lift bridge. 

“It was very kind of you,” Edna 
ventured, timidly. 

“Hang the kindsmess!” replied John. 
as he threw on the brake. 

Grasping both her hands, he bent 
closer to her. She started, and 
looked into his searching eyes. Her 
eyelids trembled as she lifted her 
face to his. Through the tears in the 
thoughtful gray eyes he read the an 
swer his anxious heart awaited. A 
train hooted over the prairie and 
echoed away across the silent waters 

“We shall cast our vote together,” 
he whispered tenderly, as the car glid- 
ed over the white shell road. Her fin- 





ton Tribune (suffrage edition). 


IVE FIGURES — 
OF WOMEN’S VOTE 
California College Women Have 


Compiled Record—Will Now 
Help Other States 





The National Press Chairman will 
send out in a few days some very in- 
teresting figures on the registration 
and votes of women in California, 
furnished by the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of that State. Mabel 
Craft Deering of San Francisco 
writes: 

“I am very proud of our College 
Equal Suffrage League of Northern 
California, which Maud Wood Park 
organized at my house, and of which 
I am now the president. It main- 
tains its organization to raise money 
until all the women of the United 
States are enfranchised, and main- 
tains an active press committee to 
refute the slanders started by irre- 
sponsible Antis all over the United 
States. We sent out a week or so 
ago the list of the measures cham- 
pioned by the women which passed 
our State Legislature—just 17 out of 
the 4500 introduced—and every one 
of them passed. You had them in 
the Journal. Now we are sending 
out these figures on California women 
registered and voting. They are 
most interesting, and entirely favor- 
able to the women—not sensational. 
but showing that the women are do- 
ing almost as well as the men by ac: 
tual numbers, and much better so far 
as quality registered is concerned— 
the “best” districts showing the 
highest, and the worst the smallest 
number of women registered and vot- 
ing. 

“The registration and voting fig- 
ures have involved a vast amount of 
labor, all unpaid, of course. Miss 
Amy Sussman of Bryn Mawr com- 
piled the State figures as part of her 
thesis for a doctor’s degree at the 
University of California, and _ the 
Berkeley figures were compiled by 
Mrs. Inez R. Brown, precinct chair 
man of the Berkeley Center of the 
California Civic League, assisted by 
Miss Harriet Stark of Berkeley. 
They are especially interesting be- 
cause Berkeley was the home of the 
president of the Anti-Suffrage Society 
of California. The figures were com- 
piled by Mrs. Brown and Miss Stark 
to refute some criticism as to how the 
women of Berkeley were registering 
and voting.” 

Mrs. Deering has been asked by the 
London Times to write an article on 
the workings of woman suffrage in 
California. 


WEAR THE BADGE 


By Alice Park 








The wearing of a badge which says 
legibly, “Votes for Women,” is one of 
the most useful individual acts that 
suffragists may choose to do. 

If one’s courage is not sufficient to 
wear a readable badge, then it is 
somewhat helpful to wear a pretty 
badge that can be recognized only by 
the initiated. 

If the color of the badge seems 
important, there are now so Many 
pins and buttons made by suffrage 
people that every taste can be sup- 
plied. A pin for every jacket or cos- 
tume can be bought for a small price. 

The wearing of the badge is signifi- 

cant of progress. Few are worn where 
the suffrage movement is unpopular. 
Many are worn as it grows in favor. 
Every badge, pin or button is a help, 
arousing curiosity among strangers, 
stimulating conversation among ac- 
quaintances, and discussion among 
friends and antis. 
Show your colors all day long—at 
home to the chance inquirer at the 
door, the caller and the tradesman; 
in the street and in the cars to the 
chance passer-by; and in all meetings 
to all who attend. Until women have 
the courage of their convictions, how 
can they expect to win recognition 
and approval? 





For the first time in the history of 
the British Association, a woman has 
been elected president of the Botani- 
cal Section. Miss Ethel Sargant, who 
has been thus honored, is a Fellow of 
the Linnaean Society, and was a mem- 
ber of its council for many years. 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Agso- 


in Louisville in November. 





‘ 





-_-_ 

Hon. Louis F. Post, assistant secre- 

tary of labor, will be principal speaker 

at the convention of the Pennsylvania 

W. S. A., which meets in Pittsburg 
Oct. 28 to 30. 





Gov. Dunne of Illinois has appointed 
Mrs. Scott Durand a delegate to the 
International Farming Congress and 
exposition of soil products, to be held 
at Tulsa, Okla. Mrs. Durand conducts 
the Crab Tree Dairy at Lake Bluff. 





According to a decision rendered 
by the Attorney-General of Kentucky, 
the women of Louisville are eligible 
to vote on the million-dollar school 
bond proposition to be submitted at 
the coming special election. 





Speaker McKinley of the Illinois 
House of Representatives says the last 
Legislature passed more good laws 
than any ten previous ones. He made 
the statement at a luncheon of the 
Woman’s Association of Commerce 
last week. Mr. McKinley instanced 
“the public utilities, the good roads, 
the teachers’ pension, nurses’ and 
woman suffrage bills.” 





Madam Kin Seno, though a 
great-grandmother, is one of the im- 
portant financial pérsonages in 
Japan. She is the president of a 
large bank in Tokio, and has excel- 
lent business ability, but still wears 
the -native costume, and is decidedly 
“conservative” in her investments 
But she believes heartily in giving 
women an equal opportunity every- 
where, 





The three suffrage societies of Oma- 
ha, Neb., have passed resolutions pro- 
testing against discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in the pay of teachers, in 
the enforcement of existing rules and 
in promotion. They declare that pro- 
motions in the Omaha public schools 
should be based on efficiency, and 
that, when possible, they should be 
made from teachers already in the ger- 
vice. 





Signs constantly multiply of the 
growing interest in woman suffrage 
felt at the South. Sept. 24 wag Suf- 
frage Day at the Tri-State Fair in 
Memphis, Tenn. Among the speakers 
from other States were Miss Gordon 
of New Orleans, Miss Clay of Ken- 
tucky, and the Hon. H. W. Sanders, 
Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Dent, all of 
Mississippi. The entire membership 
of the Memphis Suffrage Club resolved 
itself into a hospitality committee. 





“Votes for Men” is the title of an 
amusing comedy published by the 
Woman’s Literary Club of Nashville, 
Mich., of which Maude Glasner is pres- 
ident. It represents a debate in the 
State Senate at some time in the far 
future when men have been long dis- 
franchised and are asking for the 
restoration of the ballot. All sorts of 
funny reasons are given why they 
should not have it—no funnier, how: 
ever, than many of the arguments 
now urged against women—and the 
proposal is defeated, four to one. 





It is easy to see that, in all prob- 
ability, the detention at Ellis island of 
Mrs. Pankhurst as a possible undesir- 
able immigrant will be the next of our 
national sensations. If the govern- 
ment has any spark of sense, or any 
discretion whatever under the arbi- 
trary laws controlling immigration, it 
will quickly sidestep the uproar the 
deportation of the English militant 
would cause. The absurdity of de- 
portation is manifest in the fact that 
everyone knows that Mrs. Pankhurst 
is in no sense an immigrant, that she 
will soon return to her own country, 
that she is essentially a_ political 
offender against English laws, that 
political offenses abroad are not prop- 
erly grounds for deportation from this 
country, and that, whatever her 
offenses may have been in England, 
the British government treats her not 
as an ordinary criminal but as a dan- 
gerous political antagonist whom it 
does not dare to keep in confinement 
and with whom it has lately entered 
into a tacit agreement for a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. If_ the 
American immigration officials -will 
digest these facts, they. will not make 


gers tightened in his clasp.—Galves|ciation will hold its annual meeting|an ass of the United States govern- 





ment.—Springfield Republican. 
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. lands, and as an American I should 


MRS. CATT ON 
MRS. PANKHURST 
International President Says She 
Has Been Misquoted As to 
Militancy 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was seri- 
ously misquoted in a recent press in- 
terview in regard to Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
coming to America. Mrs. Catt has 
sent a letter to the papers in which 
the interview appeared, saying, in 
part: 
A few days ago an interview with 
me was printed under the headline, 
“Mrs. Catt hag no use for Mrs. Pank- 
hurst,” and the remarks purporting 
to be mine were in similar tone. The 
whole is so far from my point of view 
that I venture to request a correction. 
I am not a militant, and believe in 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
methods for obtaining reforms. Con- 
sequently, I do not indorse the 
policy of the militants, but, on the 
contrary, I have much admiration for 
Mrs. Pankhurst, whose sincerity of 
purpose and willingness to sacrifice 
herself no one who knows her can 
question. Further, I freely acknowl- 
edge that the situation created by a 
vacillating, short-sighted government 
on the one hand and sharp, clever, 
militant women on the other has re- 
sulted in much useful agitation the 
world over. 

Instead of saying that our govern- 
ment should prevent Mrs, Pankhurst 
from landing here, I expressed to your 
representative quite an opposite opin- 
ion. Her offences against the law 
have had political and not criminal 
motives, as all the world knows, Even 
the British government admitted a 
difference between her case and ordi- 
nary offenders when it allowed her to 
escape. During my stay in London 
the Home Secretary, in response to a 
Parliamentary question, virtually an- 
nounced that the gates were open and 
that he would be delighted to have 
Mrs. Pankhurst pass through them to 
another land. ; 

The United States has long been 
‘the haven for political exiles from all 


be heartily ashamed if it should now 
make an exception to its honored cus- 
tom by excluding Mrs. Pankhurst. To 
admit her and to grant her freedom 
of speech in our country could not be 
construed into an indorsement of 
burning private property and destroy- 
ing private mail as a means of prop- 
aganda. 

Even though her coming would post- 
pone the establishment of woman suf- 
frage here, I should still think it to 
be the duty of this government to be 
consistent with its record and to ad- 
mit her. 

It is well known that I am non-milil- 
tant. 

Nevertheless, I wish to go on record 
with the statement that I shall never 
publicly nor privately repudiate the 
militants. I do not like nor approve 
of their form of campaign, nor do I 
share a common opinion that they 
have set the woman suffrage move- 
ment ahead tremendously, but when 
a wrong is to be righted and millions 
of people are aroused to action in be- 
half of the movement, it is pusillan- 
imous and contemptible for those who 
work in one way to condemn those 
who work in another. Since war is 
not yet eliminated from civilized 
lands, it is not a crime for women to 
make war and a virtue for men to do 
so. Nor is it consistent for those who 
work for peace to “fight” those who 
prefer war. I prefer to expend my 
hostility on opponents of woman suf- 
frage rather than on those who are 
travelling my way, even though I do 
not like the method of their journey- 
ing. 


i 


— 


President Poincare of France has 
publicly declared himself in favor of 
equal suffrage, and says that “the 
denial to women of the right to vote 


opportunism or by the resistance of 
custom,” 





The recent Trade Union Congress in 
Great Britain passed a resolution 
“That this Congress declares in favor 
of a minimum wage for all adult work- 





lower, rate than paid to men doing 
the same class of work.” 





served as 


of all denominations, to the officials 


“The farm woman has been the most 


and she has been especially neglected 
by the national Department of Agri- 
culture.” 
been a neglected factor because wom- 
en have had no votes. 
farm women will no doubt point out 
to Secretary Houston the connection. 
But the Secretry is to be commended 
for making a beginning toward the 
wiping out of this reproach. 


vention will be held in Lincoln on 
Nov. 6 and 7, with Dr. Anna H, Shaw 
as the leading speaker. 
address the State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion in Omaha on the morning of Nov. 
7, and will speak at the auditorium in 
the evening. 
of Lincoln has issued a cordial invi- 
tation to the convention, and will fur- 
nish the meeting places and the nec- 
essary publicity. The suffragists hope 
that this will be the last State Con- 
vention, 
women the right to vote will come up 
at the November election in 1914. 


name sent in by a New Jersey wom- 
an in answer to the offer made by the 
New Jersey Central 
prizes for the best nameg for certain 
of its trains. 
suffragists also propose names. 

competition will close on Oct. 10. 


000 adult women workers were getting 
an average wage of less than $3 per 
week, and that the women who made 
clothing for the army and navy were 
among those badly sweated. 


Juan, Costa Rica, who is making a 
tour of the United States, predicts 
that suffrage will be extended to the 
women of her country in the very 
near future. 


tion will have a booth at the State 
Fair in Dallas in October. 
is justified only by considerations of/ 1. ine frst time that suffragists have 
had recognition there. Oct. 23 will be 
Suffrage Day, and there will be an in- 
teresting program at the Coliseum, 
which holds 6,000 people. 


County, Ill, Mary E. Miller, chairman, 
ers, and calls upon the Government es has passed vigorous resolutions of pro- 
cease to let contracts to any firm test against the rumored intention of 
where the wages for women are at a'the U. S. Government to exclude Mrs. of parades given for other purposes 
Pankhurst, and has sent them to Sec-\this year. At Wooster, in the parade 


retary Bryan. of the State Rural Letter Carriers, 





PURITY CONGRESS 
SOON TO CONVENE 


Many Delegates Appointed— 
Governor of Mississippi Sends 
Out Special Message 








The Seventh International Purity 
Congress will be held in Minneapolis, 
Nov. 7 to 12, with many distinguished 
speakers. The Governors of more 
than two-thirds of the States in the 
Union have appointed delegates. Gov. 
Brewer of Mississippi has gone farther 
and issued a special message calling 
attention to the Congress, and com- 
mending the request of the World’s 
Purity Federation that Nov. 9 be ob- 
“Purity Sunday.” Gov. 
Brewer says: 

“I most sincerely commend the ob- 
servance of the day to the clergymen 


of fraternal orders and all uplift or- 
ganizations, and to the Mayors of our 
cities. . . . The greatness of every 
State lies in clean and strong father- 
hood and motherhood. The State has 
a right to demand a better race only 
when she seeks to furnish a pure en- 
vironment for her people. She must 
ever war and warn against all that 
tends to corrupt, and it is her duty to 
give wise instruction in the purposes, 
problems and perils of sex.” 

Information about the Congress 
may be obtainéd from the president, 
B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 





David F. Houston, U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, is sending out a circular 
to 50,000 women on American farms, 
asking them to tell him what the De- 
partment of Agriculture can best do 
to serve their needs. Not long ago 
the Secretary got a letter saying: 


reglected factor in the rural problem, 


Naturally, the woman has 


Some of the 





The Nebraska State Suffrage Con- 


Dr. Shaw will 


The Commercial Club 


as the amendment giving 


“The Flying Suffragette” is the 


Railroad of 


She suggests that other 
The 





At the recent Trade Union Congress 
n England, it was stated that 3,000, 





Mrs. Mary Hubbard, a native of San 





The Texas Woman Suffrage Associa- 


This will 





The Human Rights Party of Cook 


Columbus in a decorated car for an 


days since. 
principal towns, where speeches were 
made 
Everywhere there was great enthusi- 
asm. 
guest of Miss du Pont. 
ception was awarded them on the re- 
turn trip. Franklin County certainly 
is alive. 


hoga County has a membership of 
more than 4,000. 


OHIO WOMEN NOT 
WILTED BY HEAT 


Work Hard All Summer and Are 
Now Sending Out Initiative 
Petitions 





~ During the hot days of this hot sum- 
mer, the Ohio suffragists have been 
actively at work. Every day the State 
Headquarters have been open, and the 
clerks, with Mrs. Upton or Miss Hau- 
ser—usually both—at their desks. The 
various headquarters in the different 
cities, with one exception, have been 
not only open but very busy. 

The Franklin County organization 
(Columbus) has been exceedingly 
active. Its organization has been per- 
fected, the Grange work attended to, 
and weekly meetings held on the Capi- 
tol grounds with men of State and na- 
tional reputation as speakers. 

There were three places at the 
State fair where suffrage work was 
done. One was the booth in news- 
paper row where the State organ, 
“Everywoman,” had a section. It was 
the first time that a suffrage paper 
had been granted this privilege at the 
Ohio Fair. Then there was a debate 
with Miss Price, the anti, which at- 
tracted a great crowd of suffragists to 
the Fair grounds. Miss Doris Stevens, 
the organizer of the Montgomery Asso- 
ciation (headquarters at Dayton), was 
Miss Price’s opponent, and decidedly 
worsted her in the arguments, Colum- 
bus has also been attending to calls 
for speakers in the vicinity. One of 
the leaders writes that if those who 
have been pushing all this hot summer 
(for Columbus is hot) were to die, the 
work is now in such shape that it 
would go on perfectly well without 
them. 

Bellefontaine has had activity, es- 
pecially in public or rather Fair meet- 
ings. Miss Moore of Springfield, who 
has so long cared for an invalid 
mother, is now speaking for us, and 
will later help in the campaign. She 
was the speaker at Bellefontaine. 
Cleveland has been the center of the 
suffrage world this week. The Woman 
Suffrage Party has moved into spa- 
cious headquarters on Euclid avenue. 
There is one large room suitable for 
holding meetings of all sorts, and two 
office rooms, The organization com- 
mittee has been pushing its work in 
all directions and will soon be able to 
report captains in every ward in the 
city. The party has just had a Fair 
on the grounds of an old Euclid ave- 
nue home, at which hundreds of 
people worked and many more hun- 
dreds attended. There were the usual 
booths of vegetables, fancy work, eat- 
ables, jellies, household things and 
flowers, while the dancing platform 
and the ponies for children to ride 
and meals served were other attrac- 
tions. A beautiful pageant with ex- 
quisite dancing on the green at the 
back of the yard drew the largest 
crowds. The Fair was a success finan- 
cially; it drew into the party new 
workers, it advertised the cause be- 
cause the beautiful lighting and the 
decorations, together with the ban- 
ners, attracted the eyes of the thou- 
sands who ordinarily pass by car and 
automobile, and, as the banners were 
out during the Perry celebration, hun- 
dreds of thousands had their attention 
called to woman suffrage. Mayor 
Baker spoke at the evening meeting 
after the pageant, as did Mrs. Upton. 
The growth of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Cleveland within the last 
year is marvelous, Two of its officers 
have been in Europe this summer, and 
both express themselves as astonished 
at the advance. 





Miss Doris 
left 


Mrs. Julius F. Stone, 
Stevens and Miss Mary Senter 


automobile trip to Cleveland, a few 
Stops were made at the 
and literature distributed.}1, 
In Cleveland the party was the 
The same re- 





The Woman Suffrage Party of Cuya- 





Ohio women have taken advantage 











suffrage float was considered by far 


continue to endorse woman suffrage. 
The latest is the Athens County Insti- 


HAVE LED FIGH 





‘Franchise 





State. 


dren. The Lexington Herald says: 


the last Legislature granted to women 
the right to vote in all 


for school trustees, 
tendents of public instruction, for all 
taxes for school 


special purposes. 


of the schools in which their children 


ful, conscientious consideration they 
give to the conduct of their own 
homes. 
“The Legislature this year will be 
asked to submit to the voters an 
amendment to the constitution giving 
women the right to vote in all elec- 
tiens. There is no one thing that 
could be done’ for Kentucky that 
would be of so great service in bet- 
tering conditions.” 





“Tom’s Advice to Dick and Harry” 
is the title of a spirited suffrage 
poem by Grace Wiles Hall, of the 
Plattsmouth (Neb.) Equal Franchise 
Society. It says, in part: 


We cannot longer fool them 
With that story, stale and old, 
Of slighted household duties 
That so often we have told. 
They will raise their eyebrows loftily, 
And, with an injured note, 
They'll say, “Do you quit business 
Just because you go to vote?” 

£ * * a 


I can’t afford financially 

To lose the job I hold, 

And woman’s chance at suffrage 

Is just as good as gold. 

You see, we’re going to want their 
votes— 

Some time we’ve got to bow— 

So I am going to doff my hat 

To Woman Suffrfage now. 








and at Sandusky, in the Perry Cen- 
tennial parade, the suffrage automo- 
bile won the first prize. In the Perry 
Centennial parade at Cleveland the 


the most artistic. 





The County Teachers’ Institutes 


tute. In this county five of the six 


FOR BETTERMENT 


Kentucky Owes Much to Her 
Women—They Now Ask the 


Women started the war against 
tuberculosis in Kentucky, which has 
greatly lessened its ravages in that 
They have led in the educa- 
tional movement which in ten years 
has raised Kentucky from the 46th to 
the 25th place in the list of States, as 
measured by the literacy of its chil- 


“As a result of the part played by 
women in the educational movement 


school elec- 
tions, which includes the right to vote 
county superin- 
bond issues or for the imposition of 
This year the women all over the 
State are participating actively in the 


school elections, giving to the conduct 


are educated the intelligent, thought- 






NEW CHIVALRY IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Decision by Judge Cabaniss in 
Divorce Case Revolutionizes 
All Precedents 








A recent decision by a San Francis- 
co judge affords a curious commentary 
on the doctrine that equal suffrage 
will mean the death of chivalry, Hith- 
erto chivalry has been shown almost 
wholly to the women without re- 
proach; little of it has been rendered 
to the others. The San Francisco Bul- 
letin says: 

“Line by line, slowly but very cer- 
tainly, sensible judges are chopping 
away those legal ‘double standards.’ 


“Judge Cabaniss yesterday put a 
hole through the papier-mache armor 
of one of those medieval ghosts. A 
certain husband had sought divorce 
on the ground of his wife’s confessed 
adultery, committed after a quarrel 
had ended seventeen years of faithful 
married life. Judge Cabaniss granted 
the divorce; but he gave the woman 
half the community property accumu- 
lated during those seventeen years, 
and he also gave her the custody of 
her children. 

“To appreciate Judge Cabaniss’s de- 
cision in its true revolutionary, light, 
one has to know how these things 
always have gone in the past. The 
law has not been especially at fault. 
The State civil code sets forth that 
community property shall be split half- 
and-half in ordinary divorces; but 
where adultery or extreme cruelty is 
proved the judge shall use his discre- 
tion. Of course, in the working out of 
the statute, ‘discretion’ has come to 
mean ‘precedent,’ and ‘precedent’ has 
meant merely ‘prejudice.’ 

“No judge hitherto has accorded 
equality before the law to a woman 
guilty of adultery. Men thoroughly 
guilty of the same offense have come 
through with flying colors. But wom- 
en have left the courtroom shorn of 
reputation, of the children to whom 
they had given honorable birth, and of 
the property saved largely by their 
own scrimping and constant petty 
economy. 

“Such was the attitude of the whole 
world toward the erring woman when 
divorce laws began to be applied. 
Generations of jurists, probably not 
more enslaved by the past than the 
rest of us, have rolled up a pile of 
precedents almost as binding ag the 
code provision itself. But in the re- 
marks of Judge Cabaniss one may 
find a broader note. 

“‘T do not feel,’ said the court, ‘that 
because a wife once has erred, she is 
therefore branded as a “bad” woman. 
On the contrary, I feel that a woman 
who has maintained herself and her 
child by hard labor, and whose con- 
duct since has commanded the respect 


this fall. 


the State. 


Granges have endorsed suffrage. 
meeting of the sixth 
held. 





The suffrage question has Deen pre- 
sented at many of the County Fairs 
Mrs. Upton spoke at the 
Montpelier Fair last week. 
tation came as a result of the unani- 
mous vote of the trustees. 
County is in the northwestern part of 
The work for the cam- 
paign last year was done there by 

Mrs. Ella Stewart of Chicago. 
county carried, 





We have begun the circulating of 
the initiative and referendum petitions 
for woman suffrage. 
petitions have gone out this week, and 
the others will largely be distributed 
next week. The rural work will pro- 
ceed immediately, while the city work 
will not begin in most cases till Jan. 
Our petition has been throngh the 
hands of several experts, and there 
are no errors in it. 
be distributed from State Headquar- 
ters at Warren, and all petitions when 
filled will be returned there. 
is now only one danger, and that is 
that other associations will circulate 
petitions, and that the duplicating of 
names will result in throwing out all 
petitions and defeating our campaign. 
However, as all are interested in the 
question, it is hoped that there will 
not be any duplicating. 


Some 


a. = & 
Warren, O. 


has not 


The invi- 


and we are assured 
that it will carry by a greater major- 
ity another time. 


All petitions will 


The 
been 


Williams 


This 


of these 


There 


of Portland, Me., 


tion, “Should Women Vote?” 


of all who have known her, is entitled 
to the same consideration as any other 
mother.’ 

“The court further said that, where 
savings of $2,600 had been amassed, 
as in this case, out of a salary of ten 
to twenty dollars a week, there wag 
pretty good cause for believing that 
the wife was a household manager to 
be marveled at. And he gave her half 
that money, and another precedent 
was snagged. 

“So far as the ‘double standard’ is 
concerned, this San Francisco jurist 
seems to have hit upon a happy solu- 
tion—not to condemn either the erring 
man or the erring woman, but just to 
throw their human merits into the 
scales, to outbalance with their mis- 
deeds.” 





Mrs. Carry Benton of Cincinnati is 
said to be the first woman in the world 
to be placed in charge of a railway 
dining car. She makes the round trip 
between Cincinnati and Dayton, and 
serves an average of one person every 
four minutes during meal hours. 





On Sept. 16, the Equal Suffrage Club 
celebrated its an- 
nual field day at the summer home of 
Mrs. Sewell C. Ripley at Loveitt’s 
Heights, Cape Elizabeth. Luncheon 
was served. Seven delegates were 


chosen to attend the State Convention, 


and there was a debate on the ques- 
Mrs. 
L. V. Jordan of Ocean Park took the 
affirmative, Mra. K. L. Luce of Old 
Orchard the negative. Many interest- 





ing points were brought out. 
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POISON FOR 70,000,000 


The chief of the bureau of chemistry of the United States 
department of agriculture in a recent speech declared that the 
pure food laws are enforced only in the big cities, and leave 
70,000,000 people without food protection. He went further and 
asserted that “food protection in great cities Makes rural com- 
munities worse.” By this he means that the meat trust and 
other manufacturers of foods unload on the farmers and residents 
of smaller towns food which would not pass muster in the big 
cities. And the United States as a whole eats the leavings of 
the rest of the world, because foreign countries are strict about 
bad meat, and therefore the United States inspectors are in- 
structed not to pass meat for export which fails to come up to 
the foreign standard, but to allow it to be sold for home con- 
sumption, Yet when suffragists say that women need the vote 
for self-protection, the anti-suffragists ask scornfully, “Protec- 
tion against what?” Against many things—among others, poison- 
ous foods. Women need it not only to protect themselves but to 
protect their husbands and children. It is often said that man 
is woman’s protector, but really the protection is mutual, or 
should be so. The man protects the woman against outside ag- 
gression and violence; she protects him in the home against 
dirt, disease, discomfort and unwholesome food, In order to 
attend to her end of the work efficiently, she needs a vote. Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley says that if there were no other argument 
for woman suffrage, the better enforcement of the pure food 
laws would be reason enough. A. 8S. B. 


THE BLOOD TAX 


David Starr Jordan estimates that England expends $40,000 
for every man she kills in war. The women not only pay their 
share of the money tax required to maintain the army, but they 
pay the whole tax of death and suffering involved in bringing 
the soldiers into the world, And yet one of the main argu- 
ments urged against equal suffrage is that women ought not 
to have a voice in choosing the men who decide questions of 
peace or war, because women do not fight! As Lucy Stone 
used to say, the government claims the right to tear any moth- 
er’s boy from her and send him out to be shot, and then it 
“puts its bloody hand in her pocket to help pay the bills.” And 
still we are told that government is not women’s concern! 


A.S.B. 
ROPE ENOUGH 


George Macdonald has said that to see absurdities plainly 
set down in print is a great help toward recognizing their true 
character. We have long believed that nothing would make 
converts to equal suffrage so fast as to have all the opponents 
set out to publish their reasons. 

Something like this has actually been happening. Fer many 
months the national “anti” organization has got out a manifesto 
every Monday, and has secured wide publicity for it in the press. 
These manifestos have contained, presumably, the best argu- 
ments that could be made on that side. They have been so 
manifestly weak that at last even so decided an opponent of 
equal suffrage as the New York Times, has come out with an 
editorial warning the opponents that by circulating such state- 
ments they are really helping the cause of votes for women. 
By all means let them keep it up! A. 8. B. 




















The president of the Oregon State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Sarah A. Evans of Portland, says that the whole 
campaign which won the ballot for women in that State last 
November cost the suffragists less than $15,000. She adds: 
“Two elements were in the field against suffrage—the society 
women and the liquor interests, who worked together; neither 
lacked funds, and both contributed generously. Oregon cer- 
tainly had a campaign that demonstrated the value of faith 
and works as against money and vice.” 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE 


The Edison Company has made itself a nuisance and a 
danger to New York City by the dense clouds of smoke belched 
forth from its chimneys. The oity went to law with the com- 
pany to compel it to stop poisoning the air. But the Court of 
Special Sessions has dismissed the proceedings as an “un- 
reasonable, unconstitutional and confiscatory attempt to in- 
terfere with the Edison Company’s private property.” 

The housewives probably thought that the washing they 
hung out on the lines was private property, and that the 
Edison Company interfered with it by covering it with cinders 
and soot. Men, women and children might certainly have 
claimed that their lungs were their own private property, and 
that the company had no right to clog them up with smoke 
and dust. But the court looks only at the money side of the 
question, and ignores the side that involves human life, Such 
a decision will do more to promote belief in the recall of 
judges than the speeches of a hundred radical orators. 

The smoke nuisance can be abated. Some years ago St. 
Paul attacked and largely vanquished it. A health officer who 
really meant business armed his subordinates with cameras, 
and sent them out to photograph all the chimneys that smoked 
to excess. Factory owners were confronted with the photo- 
graphs in court, and, after being fined a few times, they de- 
cided that it was cheaper to put in smoke-consuming apparatus. 
In Minnesota the courts did not take the ground that private 
greed had a right to pollute the public air. But in general this 
has not been the case, and almost every big city has a 
smoke nuisance. : 

At one of the National Suffrage Conventions, Mrs. Caroline 
Fartlett Crane gave a vivid account of the tribulations of a 
housewife living near a big mill—how she had to wait and 
watch for a day when the wind blew the other way in order 
to do her washing, and often, after she had got the clothes out 
on the line, the wind would shift and cover them with black. 
Mrs. Crane said that the chief danger threatening the Ameri- 
can home today was from the encroachments of trade and 
partisan politics—the general feeling on the part of law- 
‘makers and law-enforcers that every Other kind of business 
had a right to protection before the business of the home- 
maker. Mrs. Crane expressed her belief that if women had 
the ballot this would be changed. 

Ellis Meredith says that even at the time when Denver 
politics were dirtiest, Denver itself was a clean city. The 
housewives of all parties wanted it to be, and the politicians 
could not afford to offend them. The first thing the women ef 
Chicago did after their enfranchisement was to ensure proper 
garbage disposal, a thing for which they had striven in vain 


for years. A. 8. B. 


TOO MUCH PRECEDENT 


The sacred right to maintain a smoke nuisance would be 
much less likely to be upheld in any State if women had the 
ballot. 

Prof. R. E. Macnaghten, who lived some years in Aus- 
tralia, and afterwards taught in McGill University at Montreal, 
contributed to The Canadian Magazine for June, 1907, “A Plea 
for Woman Suffrage in Canada.” He said in Australia it had 
been found that “women are peculiarly fitted to deal with all 
those social-political problems with which some question of do- 
mestic economy is in any way concerned—matters in which the 
problems of the household are reproduced on a larger scale.” 
He added: 

“Moreover, for the consideration of all such problems 
women have one great advantage, in that they do not by pre 
disposition attach the same importance to precedent and form. 
Even the ablest men are inclined to bow dewn and worship 
before the altar of red tape; and this routine tendency often 
produces the most deplorable results. <A _ striking concrete 
illustration of the inherent difference between the sexes in this 
regard is afforded by the advent of Florence Nightingale in the 
Crimean war.” Prof Macnaghten goes on to tell the well- 
known story of how the wounded were perishing for want of 
stores which were at hand, but which could not be issued 
without an official order; and how Miss Nightingale had the 
doors broken open and the stores brought out. 

These court decisions upholding smoke nuisances and other 
nuisances on the alleged ground of property rights are based 
on red tape and musty precedent, not on equity or common 
sense. Women have more respect than men for real rights 
of property. Witness in every State the very small proportion 
of women among the culprits convicted of theft. But. women, 
we believe, would be much less ready than men to admit the 
sacredness of an alleged property right to poison air, water or 
food. Now the air is thick with smoke, and the rivers are pol- 
luted with factory waste. It is high time that the house- 
cleaning sex had a share in deciding such matters. 

A, 8S. B. 


GREAT ARRAY OF BADGES 


More than 60 suffrage buttons and badges, representing vari- 
ous countries and societies, have been brought home from Bada- 
pest by Mrs. Alice Park, who has just got back to America after 
her trip to the International Woman Suffrage Congress. The 
badges make a remarkable showing, and furnish an object 
lesson on the world-wide extent of the movement. Many of the 
buttons are from the British Isles. They show how women of 
all classes and creeds are united in their efforts for the ballot. 
Here is the button of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society, 
blue and white, with a lily in the centre, and that of the Jewish 
Women’s Suffrage Association, with Hebrew characters running 
around its broad purple border, and blue triangles superimposed 
in the middle; the large white and gold button of the Church 
(of England) League, side by side with the blue, green and yel- 
low shield representing the Free Church League (the Noncon- 
formists). There is a whole row of buttons representing the 
Irish Women’s Franchise League, and other Irish suffrage socie- 
ties—most of them green, a few green and orange in combina- 
tion. There is the big button of the Men’s League, black with 
yellow bands, and the sturdy words, “Give Women the Vote.” 
There is the large gray button worn by the women who refused 
to be counted in the last English census. It bears an extract 
from the law, and the words, “No vote, no census.” There is 
the red, green and white badge of the National Union of Wom- 








en’s Suffrage Societies—the glorious old Garibaldian colors: and 





the special badge worn during that society’s recent great Pil- 
grimage, in which Mrs. Park took part. There are a great va- 
riety of pins and badges worn by members of the W. 8. P. U., 
(Mrs. Pankhurst’s society), including a graceful figure of Joan 
of Are on horseback, and many quaint combinations of the pur- 
ple, white and green. There are American buttons and foreign 
buttons—conspicuous among the latter the badge given to the 
international delegates when they were entertained at Prague 
on their way to Budapest—a red and white ribbon holding a 
metal badge with a picture of an old historic building, sur- 
mounted by a crowned head. (Mrs. Park cannot say enough in 
praise of the hospitality of Prague; and it has an “English 
Club” of 500 members, with a special library and reading room 
for the study of English.) 

Perhaps the most beautiful badge of all is the international 
emblem—the medallion of Justice with her scales—surrounded 
by an Hungarian filigree setting of tiny red, white and green 
jewels. This was worn by all the delegates to Budapest. Mrs. 
Park brought homie about a dezen, of which she is willimg to 
dispose as long as they last. She presented an exquisite one 
to the editor of The Woman’s Journal. It may also be ordered 
from the International Suffrage Headquarters at 7 Adam street, 
London, for 84 cents, postpaid. Mrs. Park is an enthusiast on 
the subject of badges, and gives her views in another column. 

A. 8, B. 
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ANOTHER CANARD 


The expected has happened. The story about twe swifra- 
gettes slappiag Mr. Asquith’s face on the golf links and pulling 
his hair turns out to have been a shameless exaggeration. The 
two women held on to him while they remonstrated with him 
against his political course—one way of using their “indirect 
influence.” They were charged With assault and thrown into 
prison, but the charge was not substantiated. Mrs. Charlotte 
Despard, president of the Women’s Freedom League, is not a 
membegs of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, nor in sympathy with its 
methods, but she protests vigorously in her paper, The Vote, 
against the misrepresentation of this affair, Says The Vote: 

“The press gave unctuous and servile prominence to the 
‘outrage’ committed by Miss Winnie Wallace and Miss Flora 
Smith on the golf links at Lossiemouth by speaking to Mr. 
Asquith and laying hold of him for a moment—in a far less vio- 
lent manner, be it remarked, than he himself employed wher 
he struck One woman with his hat at a reception, and when 
he and Mr. McKenna tried to throw two others inte a pond on 
another golf links occasion. This ‘outrage’ was punished by 
having the ladies arrested, charged, detained, and remanded. 
They then applied to have Miss Asquith cited as a witness; 
whereupon the case was withdrawn.” 

The Vote points out that recently two private individuals, 
after making a charge of theft, wanted to withdraw.the case, 
and the Public Prosecutor would not allow them to do so, but 
insisted that, under Scotch law, they must stand by their allega- 
tions and have the matter sifted in court. The editor scath- 
ingly arraigns the local administration of justice for showing 
favoritism to the Prime Minister, who was permitted to put two 
of his political opponents to serious inconvenience on charges 
which he and his family were not willing te back up under Oath, 
and who was excused from clearing the matter up in court as 
an ordinary citizen would have been required to do. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal makeg a jesting suggestion 
“For the New Woman’s Page”: 

“These magazines are so helpful!” 

“What's the latest?” ao 

“Here in the home hints they tell you how to make a lovely 
suffragist bomb eut of an old tomato can.” 

The anti-suffrage papers, without any special teaching, have 
mastered the art of making a lovely suffragist “outrage” out of 
a very trifling matter. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN AND HONESTY 


Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, in an anti-suffrage maga 
zine published in Connecticut, has lately revived a_ long-ex- 
ploded slander. Referring to the frauds committed in Denver 
years ago in connection with the election of the Hon. John L. 
Shafroth to the U. S. House of Representatives, she 
says that the frauds were perpetrated “principally by women.” 
In a letter to Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston, the District At- 
torney of Denver, who tried the cases, stated officially that 78 
persons were informed against for taking part in those fraués— 
76 men and two women. Sixty-six of the men were convicted. 
Eight more fled the State, and so were presumably guilty. The 
two women turned State’s evidence. 

If Mrs. Johnson could show that in the enfranchised States 
more women than men cheated at elections, she would score a 
fair point against woman suffrage. If the number of men and 
women cheating were about equal, it would not be an argument 
either way. But, when the number of women is so much 
smaller, it is distinctly an argument in favor of equal suffrage. 
Yet, ever since that incident happened, the antis here at the 
East have talked about it in the same strain as if the propor: 
tion of culprits had been two men to 66 women. 

Mrs. Johnson half apologizes for raking up so old a mat: 
ter, saying that it is “ancient history,” yet instructive. It is 
not ancient history, but ancient fiction; and it is instructive 
chiefly as showing how facts are garbled to make out a case 
against votes for women. A .S. B. 


SUPPORTED HUSBANDS 


An effort is being made to discredit equal suffrage because 
in some of the enfranchised States a woman may be required 
“under some circumstances” to support her husband. “Under 
some circumstances” is vague, and this vague phrase is pur: 
posely used by the opponents of equal rights in order to obscure 
the truth. On investigation, it turns out that a woman may 
be required to support her husband if she has means, while he 
is destitute and incapable of self-support. Under such circum 
stances a decent woman would support her husband anyw4y- 
A like law exists in a number of the non-suffrage States, and it 
might very well exist everywhere. A. 8. B. 








I-never talk of cranks. I call them “alert peeple.” Jesus 
was denounced as a crank, you know, but eventg showed He 





Wasn't one.—Mayor Gaynor. 
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‘SUFFRAGISTS ARE CONSERVATIVE 


ends well!—Coast Seamen’s Journal. 


“Misrepresentation of facts” is charged by the National 
Association ©pposed to Woman Suffrage against the suffragists 
who appeared before the House Rules Committee claiming to rep- 
resent 4,000,000 women voters. The antis cite census figures 
to show that in the nine suffrage States there are only 3,397,241 
women 21 years of age and over who could vote. 

The figures are a!l right, but, as is usual in sugh cases 
figures can be made to lie. In the first place, the antis leave 
the State of Illinois out of their calculations. 

There are 10 suffrage States instead of nine. 

According to the census figures, Illinois has 1,567,491 wom- 
en of voting age. Added to the figures given by the antis for 
the nine States, this makes a total of 4,964,732, nearly a mill 
jon more than claimed by the suffragists. 

But the facts are still more significant. The census figures 
are compiled for the year 1910. The suffragists based their 
figures on the year 1913. The gain in three years in the suffrage 
States in woman voting population can be judged by the per- 
centage of increase of population shown by the census for the 
preceding ten years. In general it is shown that the population 
of the suffrage States (which are all west of the Mississippi ex- 
cept Illinois) has shown a percentage of increase in most cases 
of 50 per cent., and in all cases except Illinois of more than 30 
per cent. This would mean practically a 15 per cent. increase in 
voting strength for the year 1913 as compared with the year 
19. Se the figures of the suffragists are conservative instead 
of being exaggerated.—Minneapolis News. 


MISS ROCHE IN DENVER 


It was lately announced that Miss Josephine Roche had 
resigned her position as “policewoman” of Denver, where her 
good work had attracted attention not only throughout the 
United States but even abroad. Wishing to know how this 
came about, we wrote to Serator Helen Riag Robinson for 
information. Senator Robinson writes: 

“Miss Josephine Roche resigned her position of Inspector 
of Amusements just twenty-four hours before the term of her 
appoirtment expired. It is common knowledge that she did 
this because she knew that the present Denver Commissioner 
of Public Safety, Alexander Nisbet, was determined to remove 
her for personal reasons, and because he was out of sympathy 
with her methods. 

“This statement, however, must not be construed as in 
any way reflecting on Miss Roche’s conduct of her most im- 
pertant position. She has been a most valuable official, and 





the hope is general among all who know of her work that her 


retirement is only temporary. 
“In the discharge of her duties she filed information, 


shortly prior to her resignation, against Commissioner Nisbet, ! 


showing plainly that he has violated certain Denver ordin- 
ances. The Grand Jury, however, refused to indict Nisbet, 
though they indicted twelve keepers of cafés against whom 
the evidence was no whit more convincing than it was against 
Nisbet. 

“After this bald statement, it is evident why the resigna- 
tion of Miss Roche became practically unavoidable. In _ this 


connection I should add that the election of Mr. Nisbet last, him that she could earn money, but he supposed she was doing]! 






TRULY MQDERN DRAMAS* 


One of the cheering signs of the times is the way in which 
clear-headed and generous-hearted men are taking up the cud- 
gels in behalf of equal rights for women. They are doing it in 
growing numbers, not only in the Men’s Leagues, not only in 


Congress and the State Legislatures, but in pulpit and press, 
in poetry and the drama. This spirit breathes all through 
“Tradition,” the new volume of one-act plays by George Mid- 
dleton, dedicated by him to his wife, Fola La Fo!lette, “whose 
inspiration and help,” he says, “made it possible.’ The six 
little dramas are distinctly modern, and all are full of food for 
thought. 

The opening play, which gives its name to the book, sets 
forth the efforts of a farmer, a kind and we!l-meaning domestic 
despot, to coerce his wife and daughter through his control of 
the family purse. It also brings out strongly the difference in 
his feeling toward his son and daughter, when both refuse to 
follow his wish to have them stay on the farm. They are 
neither of them very successful in the kinds of business for 
which they leave it, and the father helps his son, saying: “It’s 
best to humor a young fellow’s ideas if he sticks them out”’— 
but he tries to starve his daughter into submission—‘It’s a 
girl’s place to stay at home.” She is “plain stubborn.” Finding 
that she has not made money, and yet has not applied to him, 
he is stricken to the heart by the suspicion that she may have 
been driven to the streets to eke out a living. At last the 
mother owns that she has been secretly helping her daughter, 
and for this purpose had revived and put to profit an old accom- 
plishment. After much “pulling back” the farmer finally de- 
cides to help his daughter himself, though with an unconquer- 
able dislike to having any woman of his family earn money. 
“Their Wife” is a strange play—a comparison of experiences 
between two men who have been successively divorced by a 
charming but fickle woman. In “Mothers,” a young ne’er-do- 
weel has secretly married, and he sets on his young wife to 
gain his widowed mother’s consent to their engagement, in the 
hope that she will support them in luxury. The mother, for 
the girl’s sake, reveals to her the absolutely worthless char- 
acter of her son, in the hope of preventing the marriage that 
has already taken place. 

One of these plays, “Waiting,” is particularly original. It 
deals with a situation that no dramatist has ever tried to 
handle before. Not many years ago it would have been hard'y 
possible for any man even to imagine that such a situation 
could arise. When the play opens Roy Cooper and Edna Os- 
good have been tacitly engaged for ten years. There has been 
no explicit verbal betrethal between them, but a mutual under- 
standing that they are to ‘be married as soon as Roy is earn- 
ing enough to maintain a family properly. Meanwhile Edna 








, teaches school and adopts a little orphan boy. Roy comes, full 
of joy and triumph, to announce that at last he has reached a 
financial position where they can marry. Then Edna astonishes 
him. She is a woman in whom the maternal instinct is strong. 
For ten years she has been longing for a home and children 
of her own, and rebe?ling in silence against the long postpone- 
ment of their marriage. She would far rather have taken him 





poor and worked herself along with him to help support the 
family. She tells him that she began to teach school to show 
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$10,000 BY JANUARY 1 


The existence of The Woman’s Journal 
is due to the foresight and devotion of its 
founder, Lucy Stone. The Journal will en- 
ter on its forty-fifth year of service to the 
cause on the first of January, 1914. By that 
date we are hoping to raise a monument to 
her memory, one such as she would appre- 
ciate. 

The plan is to complete a $10,000 fund 
for publishing her paper. 

The foundations for a simipie vut satis- 
factory one have already been laid. Shall 
we finish it? To those who are interested 
the way is simple. Let suffrage associations and individuals to 
the number of 100 purchase stock in The Woman’s Journal. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April, Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May. The response from State Associations has 
been so favorable that it seems certain that no less than fifty will 
purchase one share each. The response from individuals has 
been so generous that we hope as many as fifty will have pur- 
chased by January 1, 1914. 

In 1870, when suffrage sentiment and enthusiasm were con- 
fined to a very few, Lucy Stone and her husband and a small band 
of pioneers raised $10,000 with which to start The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, now the oldest surviving suffrage paper in the world. Many 
suffrage publications have come into existence since that time 
and many have failed or been discontinued. That The Woman’s 
Journal has weathered the storm of forty-four years is due to 
Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and to the love and loyalty she 
bequeathed to the feminist movement. 

Ten thousand dollars is the goal we set in her name. Will 
you help us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. 
A larger part has already been pledged. We want every State 
Association and as many other organizations and individuals as 
possible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions and the Fed- 
erations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders. Is it too 
much to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals will 
pledge for one share each by January? 

If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If 
you cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. Write for particulars, addressing either your 
State President or The Woman’s Journal. 

Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 








LUCY STONE 


Agnes E, Ryan, 


A POLITICAL NECESSITY 


Women’s rights to full citizenship have now been sufficiently 








spring to his present position was one of those accidental mis- | it for pleasure; she adopted the little orphan to let him see wanennre. 08 po end _ prety ooenaphaerdagesaoseey ose 
fortunes likely to overtake any American city where, as 80 that she could support both herself and a child, but still he | out the United States. If for no other reason, political necessity 


often happens, the better element is divided and the so-called 
‘liberal’ element is united. The comforting phase of the situ- 
ation is that we have the power of recall. There are many 
pairs of eyes watching the present Commissioner of Public 
Safety—a fact of which he is well aware. Unless he appoints 
some woman who is Miss Roche’s equal to the position she 
has vacated and does his duty in protecting the children of 
Denver and enforcing the laws, there is no possible doubt of 
the fate that will overtake him,” 

After the foregoing was in type, Senator Robinson wrote 
that she learned on inquiry that those who did not like Miss 
Roche’s methods had planned to abolish the office of Inspector 
of Amusements, in order to get rid of her quietly without a fight; 
and that Miss Roche had resigned in order to prevent so seri- 
ous a misfortune to the community as the doing away with this 
position. 

From another seurce we learn that Miss Roche is now doing 
excellent work for the Mothers’ Congress. A. S. B. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes was once asked by some fellow 
boarders whether he did not read up on various matters to talk 
about at table in his role of Autecrat of the Breakfast Table, or 
elsewhere. “No,” he replied, “I will tell you my rule, ‘Talk 
about those subjects you have had !csg in mind, and listen to 
What others say about subjects you have studied but recently. 
Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be used till they are seasoned.” 





The organ of the National Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage says in its latest issue, “The Catholic Church is fight- 
ing it (woman suffrage).” Cardinal Gibbons and every respon- 
sible prelate who has spoken on the subject have explained 
that the church takes no stand on the question one way or the 
other. This is a sample of the reckless misstatements that 
the anti organ sends broadcast. 





San Francisco is now at the front of American progres- 
Sive municipalities, and the forces that in the past have de 
bauched the city and corrupted her public officials, have been 
given plain notice that their days are numbered. One by one, 
as the franchises held by private corporations expire, the people 
Will take over the lines, until the entire system is owned and 
Operated by and for the benefit of the people. All is well that 





Defeat is nothing but education, nothing but the first step 
to something better.—Wendell Phillips. 





Children born in Colorado the year that women were en- 
franchised are now nearly old enough to vote, and children 
born in Wyoming the year that women got the balHot are now 
frandfathers and grandmothers. Yet we are still told that 


failed to take the hint. And now that he has come to her with 
his belated offer of marriage, after keeping her waiting for ten 
years, she is so tired out, heart-sick and disgusted that she no 
longer wants him. She tel!s him she will not have a man who 
is so obtuse and so bound by tradition. Roy is astounded. He 
loves her sincerely, but has felt that it would be unmanly to 
ask her to marry him until he could give her a home as com- 
fortable as her father’s. 

Roy: I shouldn’t have liked you to suffer. 

Edna: Roy, I know that, but I wished to suffer; I wanted 
my woman’s right to those pains. ‘What are we to do, we 
women who are born mothers and have no husbands? And 
the hundreds, Roy, whose hearts must be breaking because the 
men they love don’t speak. Do any of us think of them? Don't 
you see I was part of that lonely crowd who want to work, 
struggle and share anything rather than live their starved, 
fruitless lives alone—alone? 

Roy: Then why don’t those women ask it? 
ask me? 

Edna: I tried to—to show you— 

Roy: But why didn’t you come and ask me to marry you? 

Edna: How could I do that? 

Roy: Why shouldn't you? What held you back with a 
man loving you? When you saw I couldn’t be made to under- 
stand, why couldn’t you speak, if it was for your happiness? 

Edna: But how can a woman—? 

Roy: There we have it. It was your pride, too—your tradi- 
tion! 

Edna: My “tradition”? 

Roy: Yes, a woman’s inherited feeling that a man must 
speak first; tradition, the “something beyond,” you called it. 
But it’s over you, too; it’s over us all. Yes, Edna; you and I 
have both been its victims—blinded by it and cheated out of ten 
years of life together. 

Edna: I saw it in you; but I never thought I was bound 
the same way. 

Roy: Then be honest toward yourself for once. Is all the 
fault mine? Hasn’t our problem ceased now that we can talk 


Why didn’t you 








equal suffrage is an “experiment”! 


* net. 


about it? You’ve hated my pride so, doesn’t your own see you 
must be tolerant of mine? * * * I don’t understand women, 
but I’ve heard some of them don’t want to be given up in 
spite of their words. I’ve followed the way as I saw it. I'm 
here now with all the mistakes and blunders of these hard 
years—and I love you. We have filled each other’s minds 


‘ will compel every State in the Union to follow Illinois in legis- 
lating votes to women. Party politics will require it at the hand 
!of every legislature. The balance of power in the national con- 
i vention of every party has been disturbed by the act of this 
| first of the great States to make women presidential electors. 
The number of votes and not the census of population will surely 
determine the number of delegates to which each State is en- 
titled in the national conventions. Illinois has added 1,500,000 
citizens who are eligible to vote by enfranchising all its women. 
Illinois, therefore, could send up to the national convention of 
every one of its parties an increased delegation in proportion to 
this huge gain. If New York continues to restrict its suffrage to 
men the man and woman voters of Illinois will send enough rep- 
resentatives to their party conventions to outvote the Empire 
State. The pressure upon the most reactionary State to extend 
its, suffrage to women would appeal so strongly to its political 
self-interest, if not to its instinct of political self-preservation, 
that every such State would be almost compelled to come into line. 
So this suffrage reform seems bound to go forward to the limit 
set by Illinois ——Graham Taylor. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


Are you ambitious for equal suffrage? A good means of re- 
alizing your hopes for justice and equality will be to place the 
Woman’s Journal in six places: a public library, a high school 
or college, in a newspaper office, in the waiting rooms of your 
doctor, your dentist, and your dressmaker. A. E. R., 





FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Wéill you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 
ticulars. 














all that time; I told you we never lose people while we can think 
of them, do we? No, I won’t press you, dear—but I'll come 
back tomorrow and the next day till you are ready again. I've! 
waited ten years; I won't let one day destroy a hope. Hug Tony 
for me—and remember, he needs a father, too! 

The spirit of the Twentieth Century is in all these plays, 
and also a spirit of justice and generosity toward women. 

A. 8S. B. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.35: 





*Tradition, by George Middleton. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of — dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup | 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion ; 
of the principles which it advocates. } 
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TODAY 


By Margaret Maitland Radford 








There is a stir toward splendor in 
the soul 
When a people who were waiting, 
and were dumb, 
Unasked and unacknowledged, rise 
and come 
Swinging, to fight their fight—to pay 
their toll: 
There is a heave of strange hope for 
their goal, 
A sting through hearts that had been 


only numb, 

At the rippling pennons, the receding 
drum, 

The many feet together, the one 
scroll. 


To-day the women’s nation, mild and 


wide 

As all men’s conquered territories, no 
less,— 

Is stirring to one measure;—women 
press 

Toward utterance and power, a risen 
tide. 

Workers, kept back from fellowship, 
outside 

Each city’s heart, uncaptained in the 
stress, 

They lived uncalled. Men's plans 


want spaciousness 

Till women with them serve a land 
in pride. 

Mothers and lovers, poets quiet so 
long, 

Who know so well as you the shap 
ing sure 

Of the young power, the love that is 
our cure? 

The charity and still 
belong 

To the melodious 
strong? 

Who saw so straight as you the tri- 
umph pure 

Of peace the prophets told that 
should endure? 

You lived undimmed by hot applaud- 
ed wrong. 


thought that 


living of the 


Unwarped by wars, uncrowned, and 
young and free, 

Clear for creative things, 
works long undone, 

The women’s nation rises to outrun 

Our sin of war,—our sickness, pov- 
erty. 

Happy the city of its victory, 

Whose spires at dawn stand first 
against the sun— 

The little symbol desperately won,— 

The bitter birth, the right that had to 
be! 


for fair 


—The Vote. 





Senator Miles Poindexter of Wash- 
ington has introduced a bill providing 
for the building and operation of a 
trunk line of railroad governmentally 
owned in Alaska. If the vast coal de. 
posits of Alaska can be made cheaply 
accessible to American consumers, 
our coal bills may cease to be contin 
ually crowded up. 





Des Moines suffragists helped to 
entertain the great crowd of State 
Fair visitors assembled on the river 
front to hear the concert by the 
Fifty-sixth regimental band. The 
suffragists erected a screen and 
showed a series of moving pictures, 
including views of the great suffrage 
parade in New York and scenes in 
Des Moines. Speeches were made by 
Miss Flora Dunlap and Mrs. Fred 
Hunter. 





The Dr. Anna H. Shaw prize for the 
best suffrage essay from a pupil of 
the Nebraska grade schools was won 
by Wesley Orr of Clay Centre. He is 
the son of Mrs. Margaret Orr, who is 
suffrage chairman for Clay County, 
and an active worker. The judges 
were amazed at the arguments put 
forth by this young boy and at his 
original treatment of the subject, but 
on learning that he came from a suf- 
frage family, the matter was ex- 
plained. The essay has been widely 
published, and will probably be made 
into a leaflet. 





A pageant showing the development 
of women’s education in New York 
was shown by the Sag Harbor Branch 
of the Women’s Political Union last 
week, at the Riverhead Fair. First 
came a Colonial Dame with a banner 
telling how girls in her day were not 
admitted to the public schools. Then 
came Vassar girls in the costume of 
the sixties, then girls in modern dress 
carrying the Vassar daisy chain, fol- 
lowed by women wearing cap and 
gown, and the insignia of the various 
professions. In the pageant was borne 
one of the eriginal bootjacks which 
Matthew Vassar benevolently placed 
in every student’s room, under the im- 
pression that girls as well as men 
needed such a convenience. It was a 


laughable object lesson, showing how 
the kindest and best-intentioned men 
may fail to understand a woman’s 
wants unless the woman herself is 
consulted in the matter. 


I have recently completed a three 
weeks’ speaking and organizing tour 
in south-central Illinois, visiting 11 
counties, speaking 30 times in 17 dif- 
ferent towns, and leaving an organ- 
ization in every place visited. 


Are Eager to Learn 
The ease and rapidity with which 
organization was effected shows the 
change in the minds of the people 
since our bill passed. The counties 
visited were virgin soil so far as suf- 
frage propaganda was concerned, only 
one suffrage organization having been 
known in that territory within my 
memory. At every meeting men and 
women came to me and said this was 
the first suffrage address they had 
ever heard. But they want to hear 
more. They want to know how to use 
the ballot which has come to them 
without any effort on the part of most 
of them. They are asking us to organ- 
ize civic leagues and to guide them in 
the study of civic questions which 
have suddenly become responsibilities. 


Leagues Are Non-Partisan 

In each county seat a non-partisan, 
non-dues-paying league for good citi. 
zenship was organized of both men and 
women, called the Civic and Suffrage 
League. 

For instance, in Coles county, at 
Charleston, I started the Coles County 
Civic and Suffrage League, explaining 
the plan by which the whole county 
could be easily organized down to 
every voting precinct. By January or 
February each county plans to hold an 
all-day good citizenship rally and con- 
ference, and it is hoped that by that 
time there will be representatives 
from every ward and township in the 
county. 

Leading People Help 

The character of the people who 
accepted the official positions and as- 
sumed responsibility for leading this 
work was most gratifying. Two county 
superintendents of schools, two or 
three ministers, an editor, a physician, 
a member of the Legislature, and 
well known and influential club wom- 
en constitute the officers. 


Teachers Hear Gladly 

I was invited to speak in three 
County Teachers’ Institutes. These 
opportunities were especially ap- 
preciated, because each teacher can 
form a league in her schoo] district 
for the study of the civic questions 
growing out of the votes which wom- 
en will have for certain township and 
other officers. The Civic Departments 
of Women’s Clubs are to be most 
helpful in pushing this work in a 
number of places. I suggested every- 
where that women’s organizations de- 
vote time and study to civic and suf- 
frage questions, and left with them 
outlines for courses of study. A num- 
ber of calls were made with commit- 
tees to the public library, and the pur- 
chasing committee presented with a 
list of books which these clubs would 
need. Attendance upon council meet- 
ings, ward meetings in school houses, 
columns in local newspapers answer- 
ing the numerous questions about the 
voting of Illinois women, were urged. 

The preliminary arrangements for 
the meetings had been made by rep- 
resentatives of the various women’s 
organizations. An afternoon meeting 
was usually held where the work of 
organization could be explained in de- 
tail, as well as a suggestive program 
in civic action. The evening meet- 
ings were in the nature of mass meet: 
ings, and were held in churches, court 
houses and in the open air. 


Organize by Counties 

The first county on the list was 
Coles. At Charleston, the county seat, 
the county organization was started, 
with Prof. W. E. Millar, the County 
Superintendent of Schools, as Chair- 
man, and Miss Emma Shasburger, Sec- 
retary. The next meeting I spoke 
from an automobile in Mattoon, and 
secured a list of aames to start the 
Mattoon branch of the Coles County 
Civic and Suffrage League, with Rev. 
John D. Rumsey as Chairman. 

The following Sunday afternoon I 
spoke at a Chautauqua at Patterson 
Springs, in Douglas County, and the 
next day at Tuscola, the county seat, 
organized the Douglas County Civic 
and Suffrage League, with two splen- 








lilinois Women Prepare to Use Fold Suffrage and to Win Full Ballot 





By Eila Stewart 


did members of the Women’s Club as 
officers: Chairman, Mrs. Ella R. Chad- 
wick, and Secretary, Mrs. Clara 
Reeves. 

An Arthur Branch of this County 
League was formed at the close of a 
large open air suffrage rally, Aug. 19, 
Mrs. Richard Warren, Chaizsman, Mrs. 
John J. MeDonnel, Secretary. 

In Moultrie County I spoke at the 
Home-Coming celebration at Loving- 
ton. A large League has been formed, 
with Dr. W. K. Hoover and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Selby as officers. 





Illinois Women’s First Vote 


At Sullivan, the county seat of 
Moultrie County, one of the largest 
audiences of the tour was assembled 
at the court house square. The band 
played, and W. G. Cochran, one of the 
Circuit judges, presided. This is my 
native county, and I was delighted to 
find so much suffrage enthusiasm. 1 
discovered an interesting bit of news 
of historic value here. The first elec- 
tion in Illinois held under the new 
woman suffrage law was in Moultrie 
County, on July 2. The first elections 
reported in the Chicago dailies were 
those held on July 5. This election 
was held in school district No. 55, Sul- 
livan township. A proposition to build 
a new school house was carried by the 
vote of a woman. Seventeen men and 
sixteen women voted on the proposi- 
tion, Eight men voted for and nine 
against it. Nine women voted for and 
seven against. The men gave a ma- 
jority of one against and the women 
a majority of two for, making a net 
majority of one for the new building. 
Mrs. Eva M. Peadro and Mrs. Idella 
Burns are the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Moultrie County organization. 


Spoke at Big Chautauqua 

The next day I spoke in the after- 
noon at the Lithia Springs Chautau- 
qua, and that night addressed an au- 
dience from the steps of the court 
house in Shelbyville, and secured a 
spiendid charter enrolment of the 
Shelby County Civic and Suffrage 
League, with W. G. McColley as Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Laura E. Righter, 
President of the Shelbyville Women’s 
Club, as Secretary. 

In Christian County I spoke at Pana 
and Taylorville. The civic department 
of the Pana Woman’s Club was my 
hostess, and had secured from the 
management of one of the largest 
Chautauquas in Illinois an hour for me 
on the afternoon program. Mrs. 
Marcia C. Sherwood, the Chairman of 
the Civics department, will direct the 
work of organizing the city on oul 
new plan. 

At Taylorville I was invited by the 
County Superintendent of Schools to 
address the teachers at 1.30. At 3 
there was a splendid meeting of wo 
men in the Woman's Club rooms in 
the library, and that evening at the 
close of a large meeting 110 names 
were secured to start a Christian 
County Civic and Suffrage League, 
with Mrs. J. B. Colegrove as Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Lydia Hedden, Secre- 
tary. 

Sentiment Same Everywhere 

At Carlinville, the county seat of 
Macoupin County, I was assisted by 
Mrs. E. A. Matthews, daughter of a 
former Illinois Governor and JU. §S. 
Senator, who is the President of the 
Women’s Club, and by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lumpkin, the Chairman of the Civics 
department of the Woman’s Club, I 
addressed the teachers in their County 
Institute, and spoke from the band 
stand in the plaza to a large audience 
in the evening, announced by Mrs. 
Matthews. We secured a large list of 
signatures, although the women there 
had felt that suffrage sentiment was 
slight. As a matter of fact, there 
seemed to be the same amount of sen- 
timent in nearly all these communi- 
ties. 

Two places in Greene County were 
visited. At Greenfield Mrs. M. C. 
Dohm, ex-president of the district Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, took the 
Chairmanship, and Prof. H. W. Rag- 
lan, Superintendent of Schools, was 
elected Secretary. 

At Carrollton, the county seat, I 
spoke at the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, and had two meetings in the 





court house. Two menbers of the 


Illinois Legislature live in Carrollton. 
Both voted for our suffrage bill. Mr. 
Elmer Simpson has been in the Legis- 
lature before and has always helped 
us. Mr. W. A. Hubbard, a new mem- 
ber, was one of the chief lieutenants 
of our lobbyists this year, and he was 
elected the Chairman of the Greene 
County Civic and Suffrage League. 
The Secretary is Mrs. Clyde Linden. 

I spent two days in Jerseyville, the 
county seat of Jersey County, speak- 
ing Saturday afternoon in the court 
room, from an automobile in the 
street that evening, and addressed a 
union meeting of all the churches on 
Sunday evening. A large list of names 
Was secured, and the work was left 
with the Rev. W. S. Neeley as Chair- 
man, and Mrs. L. M. Cutting, a lectur- 
er on Domestic Science in the Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, as Secretary. 


Work for Water and Sewers 

At Mt. Sterling I organized the 
Brown County Civic and Suffrage 
League, with Miss Laura Tice, Chair- 
man, and Mrs. H. A. Perry, Secretary. 
This League got to work immediate- 
ly, and has already secured a captain 
for each ward of Mt. Sterling, and 
they are conducting a campaign for 
a special bond issue of $16,000 for 
water works and sewers, to be de- 
cided at a special election on Sept 29. 
They held a meeting Sept. 12, where 
the Mayor explained the bond issue. 
Here, as in almost all the other towns, 
my meetings were arranged, adver- 
tised and sponsored by official repre- 
sentatives of all the women’s organ- 
izations, 

At Winchester, the county seat, the 
Scott County Civic and Suffrage 
League was started by the representa- 
tive women and men, Miss Bertha 
Miner as Chairman, and Mr. Guy Faul, 
one of the local editors, as Secretary. 

The last county visited was Cass. 
At Virginia, the county seat, I organ- 
ized the Cass County Civic and Suf- 
frage League, with 100 of their best 
citizens for charter members. About 
25 women met me in the afternoon 
in the hotel parlors, where I had ex- 


| SUFFRAGE SCHOOL 


GREAT SUCCESS 


Students Come from Bighteen 
States and Abroad—Outline of 
Work 








The Suffrage School established by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President 
of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance and Chairman of the - New 
York State Campaign Committee, 
which was opened in New York on 
Sept. 15, with students in attendanco 
from eighteen States of the Union and 
also from England and France, has 
succeeded beyond all expectations, 
both in membership and results. The 
faculty is composed of Mrs. Catt, Miss 
Clara Schlingheyde, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, Miss Harriet May Mills, Mrs. 
Forbes-Robertson Hale, Miss Jennie 
Morrow Long, Mrs. James S§. Clarkson, 
Miss Anna Rhodes and Miss Elizabeth 
Hauser, The subjects treated in the 
class rooms have been Organization, 
Money-Raising, Voice Culture, Public 
Speaking, Parliamentary Usage, Re- 
sults of Suffrage in Operation, Woman 
Suffrage History, Press Work, Consti- 
tutional and Political History, and 
Suffrage Arguments, Evening sessions 
are held at. Hotel McAlpin, the pro- 
gram being as follows: 

Women Social Workers: Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Chair of Ethics, Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, 

Woman's Place in Ameriean Educa- 
tion: Miss Lina Gano, Wadleigh High 
School, 

Education and 
Katherine Blake, 
School No. 6. 
American Women Wage Earners: 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, President Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
Votes for Women Workers: Mrs. V, 
G. Simkhovitch, Superintendent Green- 
wich House. 

How the Vote Could Improve New 
York: Benjamin C. Marsh, Exec. Sec. 
New York Congestion Committee. 
The Status of New York Women Un- 
der the Law: Harriette Johnston 
Wood, Practicing Attorney. 

The History and Ideals of the Demo- 
cratic Party: Hon. Charles A, Towne. 
The Franchise in Greece and Rome: 
John Crosby, Attorney. 

The History and Ideals of the Re- 


Politics: 
Principal 


Miss 
Public 





plained the practical phases of the 
work, and in the evening on the court 
house lawn I spoke from the band 
stand to a large audience. Here, as, 
in every other meeting, I was intro- 
duced by some man or woman of lo 
eal prominence. As at the beginning 
of my tour, so at the last meeting, 
the chairmanship of this new work 
was accepted by the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Prof. Henry 
Jacobs. Two secretaries were chosen, 
Miss Isabel Snyder, who is connected 
with one of the papers, and Miss Kate 
Wilson, President of the Travellers’ 
Club and assistant cashier of one of 
the banks. 


Three Weeks Were Inspiring 

This closed three weeks of very 
strenuous but intensely interesting 
work. It was more difficult than or- 
dinary campaigning, because of the 
necessity in so short a time of setting 
before the people a new organization 
and getting the members and officers. 
These counties have suffered more 
than any others in Illinois from the 
prevailing drought; the dust was 
inches deep, and many of the days and 
evenings were uncomfortably warm. 
It seemed to me that, if so much 
could be done under such conditions, 
there was no doubt as to the success 
of this form of organization when pre- 
sented under more favorable circum- 
stances. There was such a vital in- 
terest in the whole question of suf- 
frage, such an inspiring disposition of 
women to seek to measure up to the 
new responsibilities; such a spirit of 
co-operation on the part of the best 
men; so many personal kindnesses 
and courtesies extended, that I shall 
always think of these three weeks of 
the first organization work in Illinois 
since the passage of our bill with great 
satisfaction. 





In Germany, at the recent elections, 
the Socialists polled 49 per cent. of 
the total vote cast; in Finland, 43 per 





cent. If these figures had been re- 
versed, American anti-suffragists 
would probably have said it was be-| 
cause in Finland women vote, while in 





Germany they 4o not. 


publican Party: William 8S. Bennett 
Ex-Congressman. 

Man Suffrage in Europe: Frederic 
C. Howe, Director People’s Institute. 

The History and Ideals of the So- 
cialist Party: Speaker invited. 

Man Suffrage in America: William 
H. Wood, Attorney. 

The History and Ideals of the Pro- 
hibition Party: Speaker invited. 

The Anti-Suffrage Position: Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 

The History and Ideals of the Pro- 
gressive Party: Bainbridge Colby. 

The Psychology of an Audience: 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, President N. 
A. W. 8. A. 

Women of the Underworld: Dr. 
Katherine Bement Davis, Supt. Bed- 
ford Reformatory. 

How Votes Could Help: Miss Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Included in the program is a visit 
to the Night Court and Women’s Home 
of Detention, also to the National Suf- 
frage Headquarters at 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and an excursion on the “Seeing 
New York” automobile. Open-air 
meetings have been held in the vari- 
ous parks of the city, giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to address out- 
door audiences, and theatre parties 
have mingled pleasure with the work. 





Bishop Hicks of Lincoln, one of the 
best-trained scholars in the English 
episcopate, has been explaining his po 
sition on the woman suffrage question 
in no uncertain language. “The de- 
mand of women for the vote,” he says, 
“has come to be one of the greatest 
moral and social movements of our 
time. It gathers strength and volume 
daily; all the forces of progress are 
working in its favor; it cannot be set 
aside. It only awaits the handling of 
a sympathetic, courageous and con: 
structive statesman, who has imagina- 
tion to conceive of the England that is 
to be. Methods of repression and ex- 
pedients like the Cat-and-Mouse Act 
would deserve only ridicule, were it 
not for the sufferings they. involve- 
The only sane and lasting remedy for 
| the present discontent is truly Liberal 
‘tegislation; that is, the extension of 
liberty through the franchise,” 
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i0OMIT 
MAY CONCERN 


By Willam G. Cane 


Little wooden Pullmans, old as 
Noah's ark, 
Litlle “banjo” signals, hidden in the 
k 


dark, 
Little unskilled flagmen, tired en- 


eers, 
Make the mighty dividend—and the 
orphan’s tears. 
—New York Call. 


VERMONT ASTIR 


Great success attended the work 
done by the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire suffragists at the State Fair in 
White River Junction, Vt. Elizabeth 
Grinnell Van Patten writes in the 
Burlington Free Press: “Last year 
for the first time in Vermont a suf- 
frage tent was placed in the fair 
grounds and speeches were Made and 
literature distributed, and the  re- 
sponse was satisfactory. But the in- 
terest shown this year was astound- 
ing by its magnitude, and shows 
clearly that suffrage spirit has made 
strides in Vermont as well as in 
other States.” A large crowd was 
always in front of the tent, listening 
to speakers or reading the “Voiceless 
Speech.” Many hundreds of people 
registered as favorable to equal suf- 
frage, and a large corps of women 
were kept busy distributing litera- 
ture, inviting subscriptions to The 
Woman’s Journal and answering 
questions. 








—_—_———— 


HOLLAND PRAISED 


With the Government of Holland 
pledging itself to bestow suffrage up- 
on certain classes of women, follow- 
ing closely upon similar action in 
Hungary, the world-wide character of 
the suffrage movement becomes more 
than ever apparent. Neither in Hun- 
gary nor in Holland are the women 
satisfied with half-way measures, how- 
ever. Not less than a_ thousand 
protestants sent in a deputation to 
the Premier yesterday demanding 
that they be placed on an absolute 
political equality with men... 
These European developments are 
more striking than our own suffrage 
victories, because one expects vital 
political changes in a new country, 
and a democracy, and does not expect 
them so readily where custom and 
tradition are so firmly rooted as they 
are in the smaller countries of Eu- 
rope. The speed with which the 
movement has gone ahead in the last 
five years is simply amazing. No one 
would have ventured to predict such 
happenings ten years ago; now no 
one would dare to say that we shall 
not have a German Government 
promising suffrage within the next 
decade. At any rate, this Dutch 
women’s victory may be expected to 
cause further ire among their British 
allies across the Channel, and Mr. 
Asquith will have to face the ques- 
tion why England should lag behind 
her little neighbor of the North Sea. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 











SENATE DEBATE 


(Concluded from Page 305.) 
action one way or the other. Why 
not consider it and dispose of it one 
way or the other? 





No Reason for Delay 

“There can be no reason except 
that inertness which characterizes a 
body like this when it does not desire 
to see any radical change made, and 
yet is afraid to oppose it, and there- 
fore compromises by doing nothing. 
There is much complaint because of 
the difficulty of amending the Consti- 
tution, and a demand is growing that 
an easier method should be devised. 
We, ourselves, are largely responsible 
for this. We should be more respon- 
sive to the wishes of the people. 


Is Wide-Spread Demand 
“No one can say that there is no 
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voters from the Pacific ‘and Rocky 
Mountain States, where the broad ex- 


less horizon create a breadth of vision 
and desire for political liberty that 
takes in the entire continent, have 
asked for its passage. 


citizens ask us to pass it. Political 


we should pass this _ resolution 
whether we believe in the merits of 
the proposition or not. 

Next Step in Woman’s Progress 

“The demand for woman suffrage is 
but another step in the progress of 
woman.to an equality with man that 
has been going on through the centu- 
ries, and which we can no more stop 
than we can prevent the ebbing and 
flowing of the tides. It will be con- 
sumated just as surely as time rolls 
on. Barbarism and savagery mark 
woman’s lowest condition and greatest 
subjection. This results largely from 
her physical weakness and her natura! 
docility. With education, refinement 
and civilization has come her gradual 
emancipation, until today she has most 
of the civil rights of man. 


No Valid Objection 
“We have a provision in the Consti- 
tution that- prevents us from refusing 
to her the right to vote on account of 
previous condition of servitude. We 
cannot deny her this right on account 
of color. Why should we be permitted 
to prevent her from voting on account 
of her sex? What peculiar sexual dif 
ference is there that entitles man to 
vote and prevents woman? Can any- 
one’ point out any such peculiarity? 
No one has ever done so, There is 
none. 
“Another objection is that many 
men do not vote and that many women 
would not vote. Such an objection is 
not based upon sex, but upon the fail- 
ure of both men and women to dc 
their duty. This would be a good ar- 
gument for denying the right to vote 
to some men, but it is no argument 
for denying to all women the power 
to discharge properly the duties 
of citizenship. Because some men 
fail to discharge their duties as citi- 
zens is no good reason for refusing to 
permit the women to discharge their 
duties. I know that the indifferent 
voter is responsible for many of the 
ills of practical politics, and I would 
like to see some way devised to punish 
all who neglect this great civic duty. 
“In the last analysis, the argument 
against woman suffrage is an argu- 
ment for the restriction of the right 
of suffrage for men as well as for 
women, and indicates that woman suf- 
frage would be a good thing in order 
that the indifferent and undesirable 
voter might be eliminated. 


Ask Chance for Duty 

“That women have great influence 
now is, strangely enough, urged as an 
objection to woman suffrage. She has 
great influence now, but give her the 
opportunity to discharge her duty as a 
citizen and she will not only have the 
influence she now has, but she will 
have a power which she does not pos- 
sess. We are not asking a right or a 
privilege for women in the passage of 
this resolution and the adoption of this 
amendment, but we are asking that 
they be given an opportunity to dis- 
charge fully and effectively the duty 
which they feel rests upon them as 
citizens. 

“Some oppose this proposition be- 
cause they do not want the women to 
go to the polls on account of unfit 
conditions or undesirable surround- 
ings. If voting places are so undesir- 
able that women should not go there, 
the men are to blame. Such condi- 
tions would not be permitted, even if 
the anti-suffragists had the power to 
change them. If there is disorder at 
the polls it should be suppressed, and 
it will be suppressed if women have 
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Not All Men’s Duties Alike 
“Another objection is that if'a wom-| 


' 
charge all the public duties imposed 
upon men. There is no force to this 
objection, Not all male voters aoe 


Some are excused from serv- 


others are excused altogether. Some 


and others cannot. 


and there is no reason why men and 
women cannot make such exemptions 
as may be deemed wise by all. 


y It Benefits the Home 
“Another objection is that it will 
break up the home. This is absolutely 
without foundation and is contrary to 
experience. As a matter of fact, it 
strengthens’ home ties, and makes 
more of a community of interest be- 
tween the mother and son, brother and 
sister, and husband and wife, and de- 
velops a_ higher’ citizenship and 
sweeter companionship in both. 
“Will woman suffrage lessen man's 
respect or chivalry toward woman? 
{t has not done so where tried, and, if 
it should, it would be a reflection on 
the men and not on the women, and 
would show the necessity of inculcat- 
ing in men a higher regard for the 
oroper discharge of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The man 
whose respect and regard for woman 
ts lowered because she discharges her 
full duty by using her power for good 
s lacking in real manhood, and dem- 
onstrates his own unfitness for exer- 
cising the franchise, and furnishes a 
strong argument for restricted suf- 
frage to begin with the male and not 
the female. 


Like Fighting Windmills 
“There is really no substantial ob- 
jection to the passage of this resolu- 
tion and the adoption of this amend- 
ment. Every objection that is urged 
can be urged with greater force 
against male suffrage, and has no 
force in sex distinction. It is most dif- 
ficult to argue a proposition against 
which no valid objection can be 
brought. It is like fighting windmills. 
“One good woman opposing woman} 
suffrage says: ‘I want her to be a 
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good homemaker, a good mother, and 
a loyal, intelligent, active citizen.’ So 
do we all, and to give her the power 
to discharge the duty of good citizen- 
ship will assist her in making not only 
her home better, but other homes bet- 
ter; it will not only make her a good 
mother, but enable her to be a more 
ficient mother, and an inspiring ex- 
ample to her children.” 
Senator Clapp of Minnesota made a 
strong speech in favor, and a number 
of other Senators said they should 
vote for the measure. 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona, who 
submitted the favorable report on the 
amendment, announced during the 
discussion that he would press the 
amendment to a vote in the Senate at 
the earliest possible moment. 





Miss Frances Sterling was one of 
the women taking part in the recent 
great Pilgrimage of the non-militant 
suffragists to London. At one of the 
meetings held along the route, she 
remarked that men’s outbreaks of mil- 
itancy had been more frequent and se- 
vere than those of women—and the 
temptations of the men had been less 
great. At one meeting a man had 
asked her, with Emily Davison in his 
mind, “Have you killed a jockey?” 
He had evidently overlooked the fact 
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PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal! will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to - 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one ma 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several A Sostot in ~ £5 A 
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It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter. 
ested in the work of women. 


Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
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that the jockey lived to ride another 


















race within a week, and that it was 
the militant who died. This same] { 
man, Miss Sterling said, had just pre- 


—and he was a competent voter. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


_ The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor.” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue. 

Many of our readers realize the intimate connection he- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions, 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial problems. The two 
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papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 
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FRENCH TEACHERS 
GAIN ONE STEP 


Make Advance Toward Equal 
Pay—Municipal. Vote Not Yet 
Granted in Paris 





A school teacher in France writes to 
The Woman’s Journal correcting the 
report published in prominent Ameri- 
can dailies that municipal suffrage 
had been granted the women of Paris. 
She says: 

“The Municipal Council of Paris has 
passed a resolution that women ought 
to be allowed to vote in municipal 
elections, but a resolution cannot 
change the existing law. Such a 
change would have to be made by 
Parliament. 


“We have distinguished and devot-| .reasing simplicity of machine produc-| man, at the last term of court held for 
ed feminists, but the rapid succession tion, which makes women’s labor more| the purpose, in answer to the ques- 
of victories in America fills us with] profitable to the employing class than | 


mingled admiration and humiliation. 
“Our Teachers’ Federation (Fédé¢ra- 

tion Feministe Universitaire) tried 

this year to secure from Parliament 


ers. We interviewed many members, 
and found that we had a majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies with us, but } 
that our bill would fail in the Senate. 
Then, in order not to lose everything, 
our friends in the lower house devised 
a compromise. They asked that when 
the pay of the whole teaching force 
was increased, the women should get 
a larger raise than the men. This 
passed both houses, so that now the 
difference between men's and women’s 
is only half as great as it 
This half victory encour-| ‘ 


I 
r 
( 


salaries 
was before. 
ages us to hope for a complete tri- 

Lf 


umph later. 


“Equal pay for teachers would soon 
be followed by equal pay for men and 


women in all branches of the govern-| State Federation of Labor, in conven- 


ment service, and would have a reflex|t 


influence upon the wages of women in| growing demand for equal suffrage; 


commerce and industry. t 


“We know that the right to vote will] gress to take such measures as will 
bring all other victories in its train.| give suffrage to the women of this 
Without it, our progress is necessarily|nation upon the same terms as to 


slow. We have begun an active]! 


propaganda. 


years old are convinced that disfran- 
chisement of women 


strong suffragists. 


by their unassisted efforts, will be 


able to educate a generation of women 


determined to secure the ballot.” St. 





Miss Joan Wickham, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s advance agent, is at 15 KE. 4ist 
street, New York, and will be glad 
to communicate with anyone wishing 
to arrange for lectures. Mrs. O. H. 
FP. Belmont has provided her with an 
office. 


Bishop W. H. Moreland of the Sacra- 
mento Diocese of the Protestant Epis- 
copa} Church, in his reply to the titled 
English women who lately wrote him 
for information about equal suffrage 
in California, says that the saloon an- 
tagonism to its adoption was especial- 
ly pronounced. The Bishop adds that 
there is no agitation for the repeal of 
woman suffrage, neither has it caused 
any ill feeling between the sexes or 
fomented family dissension. He in- 
stances the defeat of Senator Eddie 
Wolfe of San Francisco as an evidence 
of discrimnation by the women voters, 
and says that the last Legislature was 
freely spoken of as the best in the his- 
tory of California. 





“Votes for Women, Rest for 
3abies,” was the motto on the suffrage 
tent at the county fair in Rivernead, 
N. Y., last week. Says the Women’s 
Political World: “No one can have 
visited a county fair without pitying 
the babies and their mothers. Here 
(at the suffrage tent) the mother with 
a baby on one arm and a little two- 
year-old dragging on her other arm, 
can secure the relief which she is sup- 
posed by the thoughtless to have 
when she sallies forth with her chil- 
dren for a day of ‘rest and recrea- 
tion.” The tired mother, checking 
her baby at the suffrage tent, could 







man’s; and 


dustrial arena to battle for her food, 
clothing and shelter, she is forced to 
equal pay for male and female teach- f 
that confronts the workingman, and is 
thereby entitled to every weapon in 


worker; and 


so long as they are denied a voice in 
shaping the conditions controlling that] é 
finds it more difficult to secure paners 
than a man, especially if she is mar- 


home; and 


sonstitute 
c 


If the women teachers] Legislature and 
were resolutely bent upon it, the vote} Missouri to hasten the day when the 
would be won within a few years.|women of this State shall be given 
My little pupils of ten and eleven| complete enfranchisement. 


is unjust, and] behalf of votes for women. 
when they are grown up they will be|deed, a gross injustice to withhold 
We are trying first] from our sisters equal political rights,” 
of all, then, to overcome the apathy| he said, “in view of the fact that they 
of the women teachers, since they,|/are doing even more heroic and self- 


tee Ges 


MEN PASS ° 





Women’s Heroic Work 


The Missouri Federation of Labor, 
at its recent annual meeting 


in favor of mothers’ pensions and 
lution reads: 

Whereas, We, the Missouri Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, recognize the existence of an 
ever-growing number of women forced | 
into the industrial field, due to the in- 


Whereas, When thrust into the in- 
ace every problem and every danger 


1er defense possessed by her brother 


Whereas, The social purity of the 
1iome lies largely in the hands of the 
mothers of the race, and they are ren- 
lered helpless to maintain this purity] ‘ 


Recognizing that women 
one-half of the working 
lass, and that only in the solidarity 
therefore 


Whereas, 
1 


ff Jabor is there strength; 


ye it 
( 


Resolved, That we, the Missouri 


ion assembled, hereby endorse the 


hat we urge upon our National Con- t 


nen; and that we urge upon our State 
upon the voters of 


warmly in 
“It is, in- 


President Wood spoke 


sacrificing work for our great move- 
ment than men, as the strikes of the 
Louis Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
the Telephone Girls, etc., have demon- 
strated, and as the work of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League will show. 
Ten States in the Union have already 
granted woman suffrage, and I hope 
that Missouri will be the next.” 

The organization reported a gain of 
10,000 members during the past year. 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado will speak in Boston for the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. on Noy. 19. 
Senator Robinson made her first 
speaking tour in the East a few 
months ago, by invitation of the New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
suffragists. Everywhere she made 
converts, and delighted her audiences. 
There have been many requests for 
her to come again. She tells of equal 
suffrage from actual knowledge and 
experience; and her feminine and 
charming personality is in itself a 
proof that a woman may hold a high 
office without becoming “umsexed.” 





As an argument against votes for 
women, the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage quotes the 
Chief of Police of Plainfield, N. J., 
who says: “The women themselves 
can abolish the social evil, not by 
means of the ballot, but by spreading 
the broad mantle of Christian char- 
ity about their sisters who have 
fallen. The fact is, however, that 
the women, instead of trying to re- 
claim the fallen one, exclude her 
from their society. If the women | 
would throw a protecting arm around: 
these unfortunate girls, and try to 
give them another chance in life, the’ 
social evil would soon be a part of; 
the history of the unhappy past.” In- 








leave it in perfect safety, for a trained 
nurse looked after the infants, while 


a kindergarten teacher made ines) 


happy for the toddling children. This 
idea might well be copied at other 
fairs. 


asmuch as the Antis claim that the 
large majority of American women 





a much-needed reform. 
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SUFFRAGE VOTE) 


Strong Resolutions Adopted Some Queer Answers Given by ‘Form Association for Equal} Maryland Democrats Refy 


in Missouri—President Praises Would-be Citizens Before Da- 


dead at least ten years. 
asked the same question, and without 
hesitation 
man, indicating the importance that 
one man, at least, put upon the for- 
mer 
tion. 


the majority are men, although there 


The law provides that the wife of an 
alien cannot secure papers, and often| has not sufficient power to do it all| Pledged to do so by their party ptat- 


the woman has more ambition to be-|@nd do it well, even though he may 
not admit it, 


United States than her husband, is! porting, independent, and useful mem- BROOKLYN TO SEE 


better informed, and, in fact, better| bers of society. We want to be equal 
qualified, if a knowledge of the prin-|}to man in all things where nature 
ciples of government goes for any-| d0es not oppose.” 


mony carries the more weight. 


methods are the most effective in all 
lines of reform. 


champions the woman movement in 


. o “7 Ay - 
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| WIFE SOMETIMES 





kota Court 


Persons who are concerned about 


in; the “ignorant foreign women’s vote” | movement is astir. 
Springfield, endorsed woman suffrage} may find food for thought in the fol-| London Budget describes an interview 
by a unanimous vote of the 215 dele-) lowing, from the Grand Forks (N. D.)| with two of its leaders. Speaking of 
gategp Resolutions were also passed| Daily Herald: 


“A class of twenty-five applicents 


against child labor. The suffrage reso-) will come before the December term| ating hideousness of our position, but 


of court to decide whether or not they 
are entitled to become citizens of the 
United States, 


“Some surprising cases of ignorance 
are noted at these examinations of 
applicants for second papers. One 


tion, ‘Who is President of the United 
States?” replied promptly and with 
apparent conviction, ‘William McKin- 
ley.’ President McKinley had been 
Another was 


advised the court that 
John Burke of Devil’s Lake’ was the 


zx0vernor’s position in the na- 


“Of the twenty-five applicants who 
ire seeking papers at the next term, 


ire two or three women. A woman 


ried and her husband is an alien. 


‘ome a progressive citizen of the 


hing.” 


As the Grand Forks Herald is op-| have started their “Association for the 
posed t6 votes for women, its testi-| Defence of Equal Rights,” and explain 
its purpose thus: 








Lady Henry Somerset eloquently 


the new issue of the Constructive 
Quarterly. She says: “The impetus 
which has carried many women be- 


yond the accustomed boundaries hag 
long been gathering. We are in the 
pangs of a new birth. Woman holds 
‘a promise for the race,’ and when we 
remember the cause for which she 
left her sheltered ease, we need have 
no fear for the ultimate issue. The 
source of woman’s desire for freedom 
lies in her knowledge of her true vo- 
cation. To give life is woman’s es- 
sential calling, and in some form all 
are called to fulfill it, not the life 
only which adds one more to the 
people on the planet, but to give life 
in the larger sense which is not in- 
dividual, to be the mother of the 
common weal, to bring health and 
wholeness and recreation, to bring 
to the moral world the protection 
which woman so pre-eminently 
gives.” 


Suffrage was lately represented in 
a parade for the first time in Toronto. 
The men who planned the procession 
on Labor Day gave cordial consent to 
have the suffragists take part, and 
they furnished a carriage bell, in a 
carriage decorated profusely with 
Votes for Women flags, “golden glow,” 
and yellow bunting edged with maple 
leaves, the Canadian emblem. A ban- 
ner held high above the driver pro- 
claimed, “Toronto Women Want to be 
Citizens.” The suffrage carriage was 
given a place of honor in the proces- 
sion just after the city council. It 
was cheered all along the route, and 
at one point was showered with rice. 
A few militant antis threw an acorn, 
a few burrs and a stick of celery. The 
women kept these as souvenirs, cheer- 
fully saying: “From acorns great 
oaks grow, and so will the cause cf 
suffrage from its small beginning. 
Burrs hold fast, and so will the wom- 
an workers. Celery purifies the blood, 





ment, all of them!” 
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IS BEST FITTED 


to work and maintain themselves. 
Men held the strings of the purse, and 
they unitedly decreed that we women 
should but prattle and act foolishly 
and do nothing that is sensible; see 
not the sun with the naked eye, nor in- 
hale the air without the nuisance of|‘"® Women are grateful to them. It is 
the veil. 


an ignorant, stupid, lustful and tyran- 
nical system, and for all these centu- 
ries we remained the slaves of this ab- 
ominable system.” 


with Turkish men was not their want 
of intelligence in recognizing the jus-| strengthen the anti-liquor forces, and 
tice of the women’s demands, : 
their lack of will in taking action to 
secure redress. 


to win equal rights. 
says: 


and lighten the nation’s burden. 


not, therefore, propose to interfere in 
political matters. 
a social body, we have the right to 
‘unite’ and enter upon the path of 
progress. 
this 
with the laws and regulations of our 
religion, we shall be in time an im- 
portant and useful element in the life 
of our Fatherland. 
for the Defence of Equal Rights will 
educate women in the duties of moth- 
erhood and wifehood, will strive to 
open fields of employment to needy 
girls and women, and will endeavor to 
disseminate correct information as to 
the ideas and ideals of our women. 
The association will proceed in its 
difficult task along three distinct lines. 


in different fashions, free from orna- 
ment or any objectionable features, 
entirely in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Koran, and submit 
them to the Government for its ap- 
proval. 
the veil shall be discarded, because 
the Koran does not require it, and the 
shawl will be so modified as to ren- 
der it unencumbersome and service- 
able. 
consideration of service will dictate 
the fashion of the street garment of 
the Turkish woman. 


we will open workshops for our wom- 
en, found schools wherein to teaeh use- 
ful trades and arts, and secure 
ployment for our women in those 
branches of commerce and industry 
in which women are employed. 


lish schools for women, publish news- 
papers and periodicals, arrange lecture 
courses, and resort to all other means 
and agencies to bring about the moral, 
mental and physical development of 
the Moslem womanhood.” 


this remarkable movement, said in 
conclusion: 


our present disabilities will be things 
are on their side, a fine opportunity and so will woman suffrage purify the: of the past, the equality of the sexes 
is here presented for them to effect State. Splendid symbols of the move- wil] pe established and respected, and 
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Rights—Say Koran Does Not 
Prescribe Veil 







Parties Give It 










Even in Turkey the equal rights 


The wish of Maryland women to 
A writer in the 


vote was brought before the State 
Democratic Convention {ast week 
more vividly than ever before. The 
women distributed among the mem. 
bers literature, buttons, a special flyer 
published by the Men’s League, copies 
of the Maryland Suffrage News, and 
of the Baltimore American containing 
a fine suffrage editorial. The mem- 
bers had been showered in advance 
with letters, and the leaders deluged 
with appeals from every part of the 
State. Senator Arthur P. Gorman and 
the Hon. Isaac Lobe Straus made a 
valiant fight for a suffrage plank, and 


their age-long bondage, one said: 
“We appreciated keenly the humili. 


we could not break away from it be- 
cause we had no economic freedom; 
there were no opportunities for women 


interesting to know what defeated 
their efforts. At an advance confer- 
ence of the Demotratic leaders, ac- 
cording to the Maryland Suffrage 
News, “unexpected opposition to the 
suffrage plank developed on the part 
of Mr. J. F. C. 

She added that the great difficulty]}and some Bagh ge 3 gi 


feared that woman suffrage would 


“You see that we were born into 


but/ refused obstinately to tolerate any 
sort of woman suffrage plank, on that 
ground.” The Maryland Republicans, 
But Turkish women are determined] Progressives, Socialists and Prohibi- 
Their journa]]tionists have all declared for the sub- 
mission of a woman suffrage amend- 
“We want to divide responsibility} ™ent- The Democratic members re- 
Man| ™ain free to vote for it, though not 


form. 


We want to be self-sup- 


GREAT PARADE 


Active Preparations Going on for 
Brilliant Demonstration on 
November 1 





Accordingly, the Turkish women 





Brooklyn is to have a great suffrage 


Will Educate Women parade on Nov. 1, the Saturday before 


Countess Primo Magri, better] “Our country is now passing} election. Harriet T. Comstock 
known as Mrs. Tom Thumb, is a| through a critical period. We, the! writes: 
staunch adherent of the suffrage| Turkish women, do not understand as} Jt is to be a big and brilliant dem 
cause. She believes that peaceful| Yet the science of government, and do} onstration. 


Miss Adella Potter, the experienced 
chairman of other parade committees, 
has undertaken arrangements for 
this. She has a fine staff of workers, 
and, after Sept. 30, will be daily at the 
Brooklyn Headquarters, 27 Lafayette 
Avenue, where she wil gladly receive 
suggestions. 

The parade, starting at Grant's 
Square, and ending at the Academy of 
Music, will cover two miles of the 
principal residential streets. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw and Comptroller 
Prendergast are to be amomeg the 
speakers at the Academy. 

The Woman Suffrage Party will 
probably be the largest division of the 
parade, and will march by Assembly 
Districts. Each district will have it* 
own banner, but members are free #0 
wear whatever badge or decoration 
they desire. The freedom to march in 
ordinary dress is a feature to be em- 
phasized. While uniformity adds im- 
pressiveness and charm to the ordin- 
ary procession, to this army of womer 
marching for a great cause the sig- 
nificant feature is—their presence. 
From shop, factory, kitchen or draw- 
ing-roem, let the women come and 
walk shoulder to shoulder! A large 
horseback division will be a feature. 
These women will wear black habits 
and yellow chrysanthemums. A 7rid- 
ing hat will be selected by Miss Pot- 
ter. 

The Men’s League for Woman's 
Suffrage wilt have a_ prominent 
place in the lines. No political 
bodies are to be allowed in the parade, 
but members of political parties are 
to be cordially welcomed if they 
march as suffragists. 

That this Brooklyn Parade may 
prove a success and a sign of the 
times, is the earnest wish of all suffra 
gists, and that it may be so, the 
women are directing their untiring 
energies. 


But, as members of 


Should we pursue to obtain 


legitimate end, in accordance 


The Association 


Will Design New Costumes 
“1. It will prepare several costumes 


In these proposed costumes 


Modesty of appearance and the 


Will Open Shops and Schools 
“2. Within the limits of our means, 


em- 


“3. The association will also estab- 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst has gone for 
a trip to Denmark, and had a cordial 
reception on landing. 


Belkis Hanum, one of the leaders of 


European sisters to contribute our 
share to the duties of life, and to the 
promotion of the enlightenment and 
happiness of men and women of 4ll 
then we will join hands with our factions and races.” . 


“In the next quarter of a century 
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